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SEPTEMBER. 
LETTERS BY 
BRIG.-GEN. H. F. E. AND LADY EDWINA LEWIN. 
[This is the continuation of the letters, the August 15-31 sequence 
of which was published in the last issue of the CORNHILL. At 
the date of writing Brig-Gen. Lewin was Major commanding 
the 16th Battery of the 41st Brigade R.F.A., ‘Old Rooks,’ 
that is, the 16th Field Battery, so called because it was raised 
in 1795 in ‘the Rookery Walk’ of Woolwich Arsenal. Lady 
Edwina was staying at Englemere, Ascot, with her father, 
Field~Marshal Lord Roberts.| 


Englemere, Ascot. 


Tuesday, 1st September, 1914. 
Anniversary of Battles of Sedan and Kandahar 
Such a lovely day, and so hard to believe there is all this 
war in France while we sit peacefully here in the verandah. 


I have all the time the feeling you are riding over from 
Tweezledown or Aldershot and will be here in a few 


moments. 

Bill and Jean? motored over to-day. He and all his 
Division are getting quite desperate : and I don’t wonder, 
knowing how badly they are wanted elsewhere! Keeping 
them here seems so hopelessly stupid, and makes me very 
angry, for it cannot be necessary now! Father is urging 


1 Lieut.-General Sir William and Lady Furse ; he was then Colonel G.S.O. 
16th Division. 
VoL. 156.—No. 933. 19 
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that they be sent forthwith. We gather from the scanty 
news that you must be near Compiégne. The Russians 
are said to be coming on well, which must help us. The 
rumour I told you about them is not true, though it has 
spread far and wide in amazing fashion ! 

Your story of the gallant airman you saw being shelled 
in the air by German guns is thrilling ! How splendid of 
him and wouldn’t it be wonderful if it turned out to be 
‘ Pluffles.” Sykie must be very proud of his men. 


In action on road near Soucy. 
Tuesday 1st. 


We are rear-guard battery, but there doesn’t seem much 
doing at present, although rumours are diverse and plentiful. 
Before I forget, let me tell you a delightful story our doctor 
told me about the fight we had the other night at Landre- 
cies. Yesterday he was helping a couple of young Cold- 
stream lads who were dog-tired and footsore. They were 
telling him their experiences of the fighting, and one re- 
marked that he ‘an’ Bill’ somehow in the dark lost touch 
of their platoon which was in support. They came up 
the street and there met their Colonel,? who asked them 
what they were doing. They replied they were trying 
to find their platoon sergeant. “The Colonel,’ ’e sez, ‘ don’t 
bother about him. You go down to the barricade there 
and die like Coldstreamers.’ They naively remarked, “What 
the Colonel said made us feel quite all right. We went 
down to the barricade and never seemed to think about no 
bullets and shells’ !—the men are really splendid! The 


cavalry have done wonders covering our retreat. 
1 Lieut. P. H. L. Playfair, Royal Artillery, now Air Vice-Marshal Playfair ; 


he had left the battery a year before the War to join the Royal Flying Corps. 
2 Lt.-Colonel G. P. T. Feilding, D.S.O., Commanding 3rd Coldstream. 
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Englemere, Ascot. 
Wednesday, 2nd. 


There.is news of more fighting, but we cannot quite make 
out if you are all in it. I suppose you must keep falling back 
—even to Paris—but Father tells me not to be disheartened 
by this: the Germans are moving so fast they may easily 
make a slip. Euan goes back to Wellington to-day and is 
to go up for a special examination for Sandhurst and is 
full of excitement. They are going back early to enable 
the O.T.C. to get to work. 

Father is just back from London. He hears that Major 
Budworth! behaved splendidly on Sunday 23rd, near 
Mons; in fact, all the Horse Artillery were magnificent. 
Francis Grenfell? who was there is full of their praise. 


On road South of Betz. 
Wednesday, 2nd. 


Only a very brief line to-day. Some day I will have much 
to tell you about war !_ Some of it will be comic, but a great 
deal that is very much the reverse. We are very tired, but 
the weather is fine. Your letters seem to take about 10 days 
to reach me. Apparently they are uncensored and unopened. 


Note.—There had not been much opportunity for letter-writing on 1st 
or 2nd September—for on 1st September, the day began early with orders to 
act as rear-guard battery to 4th Guards Brigade and to reconnoitre northwards 
of the forest of Villers Cottéréts for positions to oppose strong German columns 
reported to be only a few miles distant. No sign, however, showed for many 
hours, and it was during this interval that the letter 1st September was begun. 

Later, about 9 a.m., orders were received for battery to withdraw to position 
to cover southern exits of forest of Villers Cottéréts. About 10 a.m., as battery 
was approaching southern edge of the forest, a burst of rifle fire broke out to 





1 Commanding ‘ H’ Battery R.H.A. 
2 Captain F. O. Grenfell, V.C., 9th Lancers. Captain Grenfell was 
mistaken in his identification. ‘H’ Battery only landed in France on toth 
September, 1914. Possibly he meant ‘ I’ Battery. 
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right and left, and it was reported that strong parties of Jaegers and machine 
guns in lorries were attacking Coldstream and Irish Guards, then holding 
north edge of forest. The fighting was fierce and determined. Colonel 
Morris of Irish Guards was killed early, and Colonel R. Scott-Kerr, Com- 
manding 4th Guards Brigade, severely wounded. 

Towards noon fighting died down and withdrawal was resumed. It was, 
however, interrupted again during early afternoon by sudden fire of unseen 
German field guns. There was much noise and bursting of shells which caused 
some confusion on the road crowded with troops about Pisseleux. Little or no 
damage was done. Some infantry turned about and pushed forward while 
16th battery, coming into action away to their left, opened a rapid ‘ sweep 
and search’ fire. This appeared to cool the German ardour, and march was 
continued without further interruption until 10 p.m., when troops bivouacked 
beside road in bright moonlight near Betz. 


Englemere, Ascot. 
Thursday, 3rd. 


I have been made so happy to-day, for Hugh Dawnay, 
writing to Suse on 31st, said he had just seen you, well and 
cheery. All seems going well even if you have to retire 
South of Paris. By then our Divisions from India will, I 
hope, have joined you. What a different Paris to our happy 
days last year ! 

Father and Aileen} lunched at Hackwood to-day to meet 
the Queen of the Belgians, who has brought her children 
over here at the invitation of Lord Curzon. The Queen 
intends returning to Belgium, but the children are to 
remain at Hackwood. 

Recruiting is going like wild-fire now, but what a dull- 
thinking nation we are! Surely they could long ago have 
seen that some day we should need an army. Now they are 
full of patriotism but no men trained ! 


Pierre-Levée. 
Thursday, 3rd. 


I saw Hugh to-day. It is refreshing to find someone who 
can tell one the why and wherefore of what is going on—of 
1 Lord Roberts and his elder daughter, Lady Aileen Roberts. 
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which we can make nothing in our own little circumscribed 
sphere of ever-marching units. I sent you a line by him 
yesterday, but was so dog weary when I wrote, you must 
not take it at face-value. Pessimism is the devil’s poison 
poured into our hearts to kill our belief in a God in heaven. 
I never realised this till now when we need our strongest 
and best faculties to support us. 

We have had, as usual at sundown, a German aeroplane 
reconnoitring over our bivouac. We have no counter air- 
craft guns, only our rifles to fire at them. They know this 
and so come every evening in the calmest manner! It 
breeds a sense of unrest, for we realise that the enemy thus 
knows our exact positions and we wonder if it is to be the 
prelude to a night attack. The Flying Corps have done 
wonderfully but cannot be everywhere. 

What is urgently required is : 

1. Aerial guns to deal with opposing aeroplanes. One 

per battery. 

2. Aircraft told off exclusively. for co-operation with 

Artillery. 

You give Divisions Cavalary for reconnaissance duties, in 
the same way you must provide aeroplanes from which 
gunners can reconnoitre and direct their fire. 

An easy march to-day as things go !_ Moved off at 6 a.m., 
and into bivouac at 3 p.m., in a pretty village in a fertile 
plain. Since Landrecies, powers that be are fearful of our 
getting into billets! The people are all continuing to flee 
before the Germans, killing their fowls and rabbits and 
driving their cattle before them. It is pathetic. 

Wylde on service comes out splendidly. He has been 
twice most heavily shelled but remains quite unruffled. 
The dear old boy read me an excellent lecture the other 
1 Major F. W. Wylde, Commanding 9th Battery in 41st Brigade R.F.A. 
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evening as we marched together. I was weary beyond 
words and had I suppose shown it in something I said, for he 
turned to me, ‘ My dear fellow, you and I at home have tried 
to stand for religion. If you are not going to let it support 
and stay you now on active service, why do you make a 
profession of it in peace?’ I saw his argument and felt 
his rebuke. He’s a fine fellow. 


Englemere, Ascot. 
Friday, 4th. 


There is very little to tell you to-day, for news is scarce. 


It seems quite true that the Germans have had to withdraw - 


one Army Corps to meet the Russians, and that their attack- 
ing power is lessening. The Russians have gained a great 
victory over the Austrians near Lemberg. It ended in a 
regular rout and there is talk of a Slav rising in Hungary. 
On the other hand the Russians got a bad knock in the 
KGnigsberg direction. They are, however, still coming on and 
their numbers seem unending. I hear the Ulster men promise 
to be a fine Division. They are already three-parts trained ! 
Arthur Green and his Division! have not yet gone to France. 


Le Bertrand near Faremoutiers. 
Friday, 4th. 


An excellent night last night, no one moving till 6 a.m., 
I have kept no count of my letters sent to you, but try to 
write something daily. Our marching has been terrific and 
you can’t imagine how hard it is to keep count of time ! 
Each day is so like the last. Long hours of marching— 
occasional scrapping—then on again and one gets dog weary 
and forgetful! The men are splendid the way they stick 
it. The terrible part of all this war is the poor people 
fleeing before the Germans, leaving everything they cannot 
1 6th. 
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carry. No trains running to help them. All shops shut. 
It is pitiable. 

We spent most of to-day on rear-guard in ‘ position of 
observation ’ but never had to open fire, and about 4 p.m. 
we ‘followed on’ and got to our bivouac about 9 p.m. 
Last night I got your letter of the asth. 

Once again I want to accentuate this question of defence 
from enemy air-craft observation. Since early dawn to-day 
we have been ceaselessly reconnoitred by German aeroplanes. 
I am entrenching the battery in a rare good defensive posi- 
tion 300 yards behind the crest line. By this time I fear 
they can account for every unit in our line. Last night one 
signalled with a light immediately he was directly over us, 
yet we are unable to fire at or to impede them in any way. 
I do hope the Little Chief may consider representing the 
situation to the Powers. 


Englemere, Ascot. 
Saturday, sth. 


Your wee scrap enclosed in Hugh's letter was such a joy 
this morning, written only three days ago. I am a lucky 
woman to hear so quickly. Most of the poor wives have 
not heard yet. Any time you get a letter through like that, 
if you mention ‘all well in Brigade or Battery’ I will pass 
on the information to those concerned.. Hugh says you 
look fit, though you must often have been dead beat. If 
only you keep fit I am happy. 

Rawly and Merrie? are coming to stay to-day, so we hope 
to have the latest news. 

I am convinced we shall win in the long run—we must— 
but Oh ! if only we had more trained and organised men to 
pour in against the hordes of Germans. Recruiting is doing 


1 General Sir Henry and Lady Rawlinson, 
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well and the best class coming forward and very soon the 
New Divisions made up of Battalions from Gibraltar, etc., 
should be ready. Neville1 told me an amusing story of a 
fine strapping young Irishman who came to enlist in Dublin 
bringing two others with him. His home, he said, was in 
Howth, and when asked if he had seen any of the gun- 
running he replied with pride that he had been there and 
brought his rifle safe into Dublin, despite all the military and 
police ! When asked where it was now, he produced a 
pawn-ticket ! Neville thought we could arm a battalion 
from the Dublin pawnshops. I do love my countrymen ! 

A German aeroplane carrying bombs came to grief in the 
North Sea and was picked up by one of our submarines. 
It looks like their first attempt to come over and try to drop 
bombs as they have done on Paris and Antwerp. 

Mr. Asquith made a great recruiting speech yesterday— 
excellent—but it does amuse me to hear him and many of 
our well-known anti-militarist friends of old days stumping 
round now preaching blood and thunder. But then one 
sees red when one remembers all the arrant folly that type 
has always talked in the past in their wilful blindness and 
ignorance of facts. 


In an orchard somewhere North of Nesles. 
Sunday, 6th. 


When we got into our dusty and dirty camp by the river 
yesterday we received a complimentary order from the Div. 
Commander in which he expressed his ‘ admiration of’ our 
“skill and gallantry ’ in the rear-guard action on 1st. This 
was followed by orders to advance to-day and we have just 
had our first successful scrap—or rather our first scrap which 


1 Colonel Sir Neville Chamberlain, Inspector-General Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. 
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has not been followed by withdrawal. To celebrate the 
event I am now sitting at my ease under an apple-tree on a 
glorious Sunday afternoon to have a yarn with you. Poles 
are ‘down,’ horses grazing or asleep, men all in much the 
same condition, At last the French and ourselves appear to 
have rounded up and headed these infernal Germans who 
have been bundling us backwards as they liked. It is de- 
lightful to feel we have at last had a kick at their retreating 
figures—although I cannot flatter myself we had much to 
do with the affair for, try as I would, I could not find a 
single German gun, they were so well concealed, so we could 
only search and sweep and grope in the dark, but we finished 
off with two nice rounds rapid fire at a column which 
appeared suddenly retiring up a road at a long range of 
6,200 yards. These Germans are good gunners and under- 
stand their trade, but from smallness of their Artillery fire 
to-day, I think they were mostly on the move ‘ for home.’ 

Yesterday when I got into camp I was determined to get 
the horses a good bellyful of hay, so after a snack, mounted 
Susan,’ and with Trumpeter Staddon rode off to reconnoitre. 

About two miles off I turned into the ‘ cour ’ of a glorious 
well-to-do farm. The people were far too busy packing up 
to haggle about hay. They just told me to help myself, and 
a railway porter who was hanging about found me an old 
horse and a cart which he and an old labourer filled with 
hay and the railway porter, on his way back to the town, 
led it to the Camp. I watched the poor people packing up. 
Two enormous wains, each drawn by four magnificent 
oxen, were in the courtyard, and into these the women were 
methodically packing all their belongings—some of the best 
of the furniture, trunks, and paying particular care to the 
packing of the family ‘linge ’"—an enormous quantity and 
all looking of the best quality. The two daughters of the 
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house, charming looking girls of about 20 I should say, 
superintending, while the men were bringing long fresh-cut 
ashpoles and fitting them over the wagons to form the frame- 
work for a tarpaulin cover, much like a Boer wagon. They 
all worked quietly and without flurry or haste, hardly a word 
passing, all looking inexpressibly sad, yet calm and deter- 
mined. ‘C’est la Guerre.’ 
Continued pursuit all day. 


Englemere, Ascot. 
Monday, 7th. 


I have been warned that in order to make room for 
all the new units, they will have to turn the married 
women out of the married quarters to use them as barracks 
for the men—so we shall have to help them all. The 
Pathfinder, a light cruiser, Captain Martin Leake, has been 
blown up by a mine—about 90 odd miles from the East 
Coast. 


Hill-top North of the Coulommiers—St. Simeon Stream. 
Monday, 7th. 

Last night, just as it fell dark, suddenly some of our guns 
about three miles to our right, opened fire on our advanced 
infantry scouts. Everyone got very excited—but the im- 
perturbable Ronnie dashed off hell-for-leather to advise 
them what they were doing. Evidently they soon realised 
their mistake, for they ceased fire after a few rounds, but 
Ronnie had gone, and I spent a miserable half-hour until he 
returned, for Heaven knew how many wandering Uhlans 
there might not be in the woods and by-paths he had to cross ! 
We were again advanced-guard battery to-day, but were 
not called on until the afternoon when messages came back 
of marvellous targets of flying Germans ahead, I dashed 
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forward and soon got sight of them, but they were a long 
way ahead and the ground much broken and enclosed on 
both sides of the road, so that I had an awful job to find 
anywhere where I could get a gun into action. When at 
last we found a place the column had scattered and mostly 
disappeared. It was maddening! I ought to have been 
content to drop one gun directly on the road and fire over 
the heads of our own column! One gun at once is often 
worth two batteries five minutes later! We saw to-day 
the first evidence of German behaviour in retreat. They 
have helped themselves to whatever they wanted, broken 
into houses, wantonly scattering the contents and fouled all 
the best rooms and bedding in indescribable fashion. 


Englemere, Ascot. Tuesday, 8th. 


Your letter of 29th August has just come in and cheered 
me wonderfully. You must just all have been worn out, 
but what a glorious retreat it was! By now you are all on 
the offensive and the Germans retiring. I can’t think they 
will prove as steady as our men and the French will, no 
doubt, be quite brilliant in the attack. How grateful I am 
to Ronnie Carrington for his cheery helpful ways. Jean 
Furse arrived last night, having said good-bye to Bill. 
Thank Heaven they are allowed to join you at last! I 
hope General D’Amade ! and his fresh troops will be helping 
you ere this. 


On road near Rebais. Tuesday, 8th. 


We continued the pursuit as advance guard battery 
through small town of Rebais this morning. It had suffered 
badly, for five houses had been set on fire and burnt out by 


1 General D’ Amade had been French Military Attaché with Lord Roberts 
in the South African War. 
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the Germans. The town was inexpressibly filthy and full 
of stench. They had fouled everything. Dead horses 
lying about in the street and body of a dead Uhlan : a very 
old man told me he fell off his horse, he was so drunk. 
The few people in the place told us they had no bread, wine, 
or flour left to them. 


(Later, near Petit Villiers.) 

At Le Trétoire, our advance across a river with steep 
wooded sides! was checked by heavy machine-gun 
fire by which the advanced guard of the Coldstream 
were roughly handled. A battery also opened on the 
Column as it entered the village. We groped our way 
forward going very gingerly, as the enemy machine 
guns on the opposite bank were impossible to locate and it 
was not until we were able to man-handle an odd gun here 
and there into action and plaster the opposite woods with 
shrapnel, that we could get across. Gerald,* with one of his 
guns, managed to bag a horse-artillery gun and team as it 
showed round a corner galloping up the road trying to get 
away on opposite bank. Our advance was delayed at least 
four hours by these few cavalry and machine guns, their 
work excellently carried out. These Germans are un- 
doubtedly fine soldiers and manage the business of war 
well. Wonderful to tell, not one of us in the battery has 
been scratched! I haven’t seen the Long-job® yet. I 
suppose he is too tightly tied by his telegraph wires. I 
would give much to see his cheery face once more. 


1 Te Petit Morin. 

2 Lieut. Gerald Messervy, 16th Battery R.F.A., subsequently killed on 8th 
October, 1918, near Rumilly, having served continuously through the War 
in the same battery, which he finally commanded for over a year. 

3 Major-General Henry Wilson, then Deputy C.G.S. at G.H.Q., afterwards 
Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, C.I.G.S. 
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Englemere, Ascot. 
Wednesday, 9th. 


You are so right in saying the people in this country 
ought to have seen the poor fugitives, to have any idea of 
what war means. Father has been thrilled by your letters 
and the distances marched, and digging and reconnoitring 
all the time. He has sent you a coat which he has been asked 
to get tried by the inventor. If it reaches you keep it, 
or pass it to someone else to tell us whether the let-down 
skirt is a good plan. 


Villiers-sur-Marne. 


Wednesday, oth. 

We came into action early this morning on S. bank of the 
River Marne, to cover our Infantry crossing about Pavant. 
No sign of enemy and not a shot fired and after hanging 
about for over two hours we retired, watered and fed. It 
was a lovely morning and a glorious view across the river. 

We had a great feast of blackberries at our O.P. A day 
spent hanging about, and yet I feel to-day is big with events, 
but we know nothing of what is happening. We have not 
yet fought to-day—ourselves—1 p.m., but there was heavy 
artillery fire this morning to our left, and last night on our 
tight. I feel that in all probability the whole course of the 
campaign will hinge on the outfall of to-day’s and the next 
few days’ battles. Now all is quiet and our own particular 
advance arrested, so we have watered and fed and the men 
and ourselves have lunched. A most unusual function to 
us all ! 

I forgot to say the 4th Guards Brigade took 6 German 
machine guns of the Prussian Guard yesterday evening. 
They had only left Potsdam 5 days previously. Ronnie 
managed to bring up two pairs of our wheelers to bring in 
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the guns, whose horses had been shot and the whole battery 
was brought up to Brigade Headquarters. 

The Irish Guards entertained the German officers to tea. 
These latter, however, assumed such an arrogant swaggering 
attitude that Sam and Gerald came up behind me and 
whispered ‘ May we kick them ?’ 


Englemere, Ascot. 
Thursday, oth. 


India is rising to the occasion in a most wonderful way 
and seems only too anxious to lavish her money and men 
on our cause. I must send you the newspaper cuttings 
about it. From the Dalai Lama upwards and downwards 
throughout the land. Certainly the Kaiser seems to have 
killed sedition for us out there ! 

They are turning the Bordon married quarters into bar- 
racks for the new army. Mrs. Lushington? is being very 
kind in going down to see all the women ; and then I am 
to help by writing about them to their new homes. 


Chevillon. 
Thursday, oth. 


We are in rear of the Column to-day and have had no 
scrapping, although we hear the Advance Guard have 
rounded up quite a nice little party of about 400 Germans. 
Poor chaps ! one can’t help feeling sorry for them indivi- 
dually. It would be so appalling to be taken prisoner 
oneself! The subalterns have no such compassion. They 
are furious with them for the way they have treated the 
inhabitants and certainly in many cases they seem to have 
got out of hand of their officers. I think that is the most 
charitable way to put it—for certainly their conduct has 


1 Wife of Lieut.-Colonel S. Lushington, then Commanding 41st Brigade 
R.F.A. 
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been. what one can only describe as bestial ! To-day has 
been our first wet day. None too bad, sharp showers. 
It has made it much better for the infantry marching. We 
have had a wonderfully peaceful day with much of the old 
military game of ‘ waiting ’—while the Advance Guard 
bickers with the enemy Rear Guard. We have, in fact, 
by 4.30 p.m., had 3 full meals! An unknown thing before 
—for we generally eat our breakfast before dawn and dine 
long after dark. We lunched to-day with table and table- 
cloth under a tree in a pleasant woodland scene, just as if 
we were at a race meeting ! 


Englemere, Ascot. 
Friday, 11th. 


The enclosed map is so clear in showing the first of 
the fighting, that if you have not seen it you may like 
to have it. Aileen has marked in our two Army Corps. I 
gather Landrecies was where you told me the Guards were 
attacked during the night: Father saw Mr. Redmond 
yesterday. The Home Rule Bill is to be put on the Statute 
Book on Monday with another Bill saying neither it nor the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill are to come into being till the 
War is over. Then Mr. Redmond wants Mr. Asquith to 
go over and make his War speech in Dublin and Father to 
go with them! Comic things will, thank goodness, never 
cease! ! I love the idea of those three going off together 
on a recruiting campaign ! 

The War has also produced a knitting fever and you 
would have laughed last night to see Mother and Aileen 
after dinner, sitting very bolt upright, knitting away with 
pained and anxious looks ! 

Thank God! The Germans are once more North of the 
Marne, and though one dare not be too hopeful, it does 
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look as if they were wondering if the game was worth the 
candle ! 

Father tells me he has written to you, but he is so busy 
I don’t like to ask him to write very often. He is thrilled 
by his appointment to the Dominion troops and he is very 
busy looking after their needs. It is rather interesting, but 
we shall soon now have just the number of men under 
training that the National Service League advocated ! 


Oulchy le Chateau. 
Friday, 11th. 


The latter part of our march to-day was in pouring rain 
and we are now tucked in by the side of a wood on a hill 
slope with the mess tarpaulin over us. 

Rumours were rife and plentiful this morning. If all 
were true, the War would be over shortly. One is that 
Lord Kitchener has organised a wonderful surprise for us 
which will affect the course of events in marvellous fashion. 
I am longing to see what it is. 


Englemere, Ascot. 
Saturday, 12th. 


If only the papers are correct and the German rout as 
complete as they talk of, we may hope for better things. 
They say our 1st and 2nd Divisions have made great cap- 
tures and that you have driven them 40 odd miles N.E. of 
Paris. I hope this may be true and that before so very long 
we may have news of you personally. 

Lady Smith-Dorrien has sent Father Sir Horace’s rough 
diary of the fighting between Mons and Paris. It is in- 
tensely interesting and so simply told. He must have done 
grandly, it was wonderfully lucky he was there. 

Father rode over to see some of the New Army training 
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above Camberley. They are terribly short of everything, 
Officers, N.C.Os, arms, clothing, etc., etc., which makes 
it terribly hard for those trying to create the army. 

Mr. Oliver + came to tea. He wants to get his son into 
Sandhurst. Sir Percy Scott also came. He says the Navy 
have a number of big guns 6 inch and above, which could 
easily be fitted out on land-carriages for being dragged, and 
they ought to be useful. 


Courcelles. 
Saturday, 12th. 


We got in here at 8 p.m., in pouring rain. Horses 
picketed in a slough, men in a farm close by and we have 
an outhouse of a labourer’s cottage where we are snug with 
a fine fire of wood. We hear the Cavalry and Advance 
Guard Infantry had some fighting and took 200 prisoners 
to-day at Braine. 

There was heavy firing on our left to-day. A tremendous 
cannonade. 


Englemere, Ascot. 
Sunday, 13th. 


So all the rumours are true and once more you have all 
done great things. Not only driven the Germans back but 
captured numbers of their guns and transport, and now to 
make it all perfect I only want to hear of you and what you 
have done. 


Near Vieil Arcy on road S. of R. Aisne. 
Sunday, 13th. 


Waiting to go into action. We started out at 4.30 a.m., 


1 F, S. Oliver, author of ‘ Ordeal by Battle,’ published in 1915. 
VOL. 156.—No. 933. 20 
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the Brigade being detailed to support the Advance Guard, 
We expected to come into contact soon. The Colonel 
sent us three Majors to reconnoitre for positions on ground 
he indicated to us on the map. Ronnie and I went forward 
together. It took some time to identify the country and 
our objectives and select the route for, and eventual position 
of the battery. We had a marvellous panorama of the 
Valley of the Aisne spread out before us. As we cautiously 
moved about on the high ground I saw a man peering round 
a haystack through his field-glasses in the direction I was 
interested in. I worked up towards him and found it was 
dear old Gilly Apparently his appointment at the War 
Office was just up as War was declared and he promptly got 
appointed to command 114th Battery in 1st Division. 

We at once decided we would come into action along- 
side each other. However, when I got back to the Battery 
I found * powers that be’ had changed the plan and an order 
telling us to stand fast and await orders. That was over 3 
hours ago, and we are still here ! 

There is great pounding going on, on either side of us. 
It is blowing a gale and rather cold. Heaven grant that 
all will go well this day for the Allies, for I cannot help 
praying this war may end quickly although I fear I am only 
regarding it from my private and the humanitarian point 
of view. For the Nation, I believe nothing short of a long- 
drawn struggle will make them awake to their duties and 
responsibilities. It is just five to 11 now, and I suppose the 
Little Chief and you all are setting out for church so we shall 
have your prayers with us. The Cavalry have reported 
main bridges over river destroyed and enemy entrenched 
on far height. They had a stiff fight to turn enemy out of 
the river line. 

1 The late General Sir Webb Gillman, then Major Gillman. 
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Englemere, Ascot. 

Monday, 14th. 

How can I tell you of my joy in getting your letters 3rd 
to 9th this morning. I know how hard you must find it 
to fight down pessimism, when you are dead beat and ever 
moving in a fog of uncertainty and ignorance. We shall 
both have learnt a great deal from this war. Lord Airlie ! 
I remember in the South African War once told Mabell 
‘no man or woman had really lived until they had endured 
the anxieties of a campaign.’ 

He was right, I am sure, for a woman must have her very 
dearest away fighting, before she can realise what the fullness 
of life means. I have passed on to Father what you say about 
the need of anti-aircraft guns ; it must be maddening to be 
so continually watched by their ’planes. I understand the 
German change of direction and the commencement of 
their retreat was due to the appearance of a French army 
they knew nothing about, on their right. Father had 
hoped for something of this sort-—that the Germans would 
have their rear threatened and would thus be forced to retire 
and this has apparently come about. 

Thousands of Belgian refugees are over here and are 
being fed, clothed and housed—poor souls, it is very grim 
to think what they have gone through. 


On road South of River Aisne, near Vieil Arcy. 
Monday, 14th. 
On Sunday, yesterday, I was told by one of the Staff that 
the number of British troops engaged exceeded those at 
Waterloo. It was, in fact, the largest battle British troops 
have ever been engaged in. I fear our losses were heavy, 


1 Colonel the Earl of Airlie, Commanding 12th Lancers, killed at Battle of 
Diamond Hill, 11th June, 1900, South Africa. 
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but the battery never came under fire so we were all right. 
The honours of the day undoubtedly go to the Infantry 
who were splendid—simply splendid ! 

We crossed the river in the morning, but after hanging 
about for about two hours, I met Johnny Gough and he 
told me to get back whence we had come and look out to 
deal with possible counter-attack down Ostel Valley. We 
have done this, but no further developments and we are still 
* waiting.’ 

Englemere, Ascot. 

Tuesday, 15th. 

Father was told at the War Office that there are a few 
anti-aircraft guns ready, and he is pressing for more to be 
sent out. 


On road South of R. Aisne, near Vieil Arcy. 
Tuesday, 15th. 

The weather has turned wet, which does not help things 
greatly. However, in spite of being very dirty and all 
manner of unpleasantnesses, we are all very fit and well— 
even if we are ‘ verminous persons’ within the meaning of 
the Act! We spent a heartbreaking day trying to locate 
and silence guns shelling the 4th Guards Brigade, but had to 
desist, as the Cavalry complained our shells were falling on 
them. I am sure these were from elsewhere and not ours, 
which I believe were really doing good, for while we fired, 
there was no shelling of the Guards’ trenches. 


Englemere, Ascot. 
Wednesday, 16th. 
Billy Spencer 1 wrote to me to-day saying his wound was 
getting on well but he could not yet feel his left foot and 


1 Lieut.-Colonel L. D. Spencer, K.O.S.B., severely wounded at Mons on 
23rd August. 
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was afraid the doctors wouldn’t pass him as sound. We 
have asked him to come here if he has nothing better to do. 

The Germans seem to be making their stand now and one 
does so pray we may break their line. I am so sorry about 
General Findlay’s! death. We hoped at first it was a 
false rumour. Aileen is very busy with the hospital which 
is to be opened at the Grand Stand next week. 


On road South of River Aisne, near Vieil Arcy. 
Wednesday, 16th. 

The battle drags on. I believe we are merely meant to 
hold our ground so it resolves itself into a game of Artillery 
long-bowls in which, as we are in reserve, we do not even 
take part. We have had a wonderful day and night of rest. 
We actually slept in a house last night—marvellous—a 
mattress on the floor and luxuries like that !_ and were very 
comfy, although we haven’t seen our valises or a change 
of clothes for over a week. 

I hear Bill Furse has arrived out and that he and his lot 
were moved up to assist us last night. It is coming out a 
lovely day after a wet night, and now in early morning 
it is a most beautiful scene laid out before me. One day 
we will re-visit it together with Long-job to tell us the story. 
I shall never be able to tell you anything, for I am ignorant 


of everything ! 


Englemere, Ascot. 
Thursday, 17th. 


What a desperate time you are all having. We were 
told last night that our aeroplanes report that the Germans 
are falling back though still holding the line of the Aisne. 
I suppose a rear-guard action while the main body retreats. 
1 Brig.-General Niel D. Findlay, C.B., C.R.A., 1st Division B.E.F. 
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If only we can hold on now and force them back and break 
through their line on our right we might cut off the Crown 
Prince’s Army. Father is seeing Lord K. to urge the neces- 
sity for aeroplane guns. He is going to the War Office 
to-morrow. The Bishop! wrote and told me he had 
heard of you from a wounded Gunner officer as being 


well on the 11th; it was so dear of him to write. He is | 


in No. 11 General Hospital on the line of Communications 
but longing to be up with you all. We are having cold 
days with rain and I so dread the same thing going on 
with you, it will make it so horrible. 

The Belgians are bringing out an Official report of the 
German outrages. If half true the latter must be devils. 
I couldn’t read it, it is so awful. 

Our Hospital at the Grand Stand is to be open next week, 
and the Matron, such a nice woman, is staying here now. 
Ascot is full of excitement about it, also over some Belgians 
who have arrived. A house has been taken and about 
thirty of the poor souls are to be lodged there. It is all very 
pitiful and one is so sad for them having lost most of their 
belongings and all their worldly goods. 


Near Vieil Arcy. 
Thursday, 17th. 

We had a penitential day of heavy driving rain from 
West. Took up our position before daylight and remained 
there till dark. We were told that the Cavalry who had 
taken over part of the front, in front of us, were hard pressed 
and could we help? We could see no German movement 
and very little German shelling, so it was difficult to know 
what to do. We are still watching this left flank and the 
Ostel Valley. 
1 Bishop Gwynne, Bishop of the Sudan. 
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Englemere, Ascot. 
Friday, 18th. 


We are just longing for more news—for this awful fight 
goes on, and though we must win in the end ‘for our 
right and great cause,’ still the end seems far and we long 
for good news daily. I can’t believe the Germans can go 


| on with these awful losses. They have lost thousands not 


only in the West—but against the Russians and even their 
men sent to help the Austrians have suffered badly. 


Near Vieil Arcy. 
Friday, 18th. 


The rumour about Russians that you told me has been 
very generally believed, I fancy—the wish being father to 
the thought ! 

Yes, of course, we shall win in the end. We must: but 
we may have to endure many disappointments, reverses, 
retreats, hopes and fears, before the end comes. I keep 
saying to myself, remember how our forefathers tramped 
up and down in the Peninsula, backwards and forwards, 
Lisbon to Badajos, back to Torres Vedras, on to Madrid, 
and back to Portugal. We may have to do much the same 
again. Napoleon said it was the ‘Spanish ulcer’ which 
sapped his strength, and, as A’Court! says—‘ We have 
to do the “ stonewalling ” and Russia the “ steamrollering.” ’ 
If le bon Dieu is gracious the steam-roller will flatten straight 
away, but if not—then we must be grim and hang on. It 
will be terrible, but it is all we can do ; and if it is to be so, 
I am convinced that the increased effort which will be re- 
quired will arouse the Nation to its responsibilities. Up 
till lately they have regarded it purely as a matter for the 
professional soldier class to deal with. If the War finishes 
1It-Col. A. C. Repington, the military critic. 
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soon we alone will have been affected and the moral effect 
on the Nation will be negligible. 

I am indeed amused to hear our pacifist friends are now 
enthusiastic recruiters. It is only just over a year ago when 
talking to some of them at Englemere, I referred to the ‘ Ger- 
man menace’; they grew very superior and said that 
really in the twentieth century we soldiers might give some 
weight to the fact that the doctrine of Jesus Christ had now 
been preached for twenty centuries and we were not likely 
to revert in a day to the theories of the Middle Ages ! ! 
Poor souls! I would to God they had been right. 


Englemere, Ascot. 
Saturday, 19th. 


Father has just been up, to say he is sending up an express 
to the War Office for the bag, so I must write a short line. 
We have little news, and are just pegging away at the hos- 
pital and at everyday life—knitting hard to try to get some 
warm things ready for the men before the cold begins. 

Captain Grayson has written in wild spirits as he has 
got orders to hold himself in readiness to go out and is glad 
the dull training is over. Lord and Lady Selborne came to 
tea yesterday. Father showed them his big French map, 
on which one can follow you step by step. 

There are rumours we have help coming from the north 
of the Germans and do hope we squeeze them between 
our people and the new arrivals. I wonder if it is true? 


Near Vieil Arcy—Aisne. 
Saturday, 19th. 


I have not seen Hugh for days. Stuck out on a flank as 
we are, we are not likely to. We sometimes feel greatly 
‘in the Blue.’ I must try and get this to Johnnie Gough, 
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he is always cheery and cordial whenever we meet and 
steps aside to tell me how things are going. I fancy he is 
invaluable to his Chief? and much relied upon by him. Yes, 
Stephen Cawley gone! I only heard of it from you, 
though I noticed the other day he was not with his 
Brigade. He knew no fear and was brave to a degree. 
He is a great loss. I must learn particulars. 

We all continue flourishing and well. Our infantry 
throughout this battle have been splendid. The way they 
have stood up and taken punishment is marvellous. The 
Guards, as usual, are perfectly wonderful. Some of our 
batteries too have had a bad time. The Little Chief’s letter 
has not reached me yet. 

If you could send out for the men, matches (Bryant & May, 
small boxes) and cigarette papers, they will be greatly appre- 
ciated, for both are unprocurable. Even the poor country 
folk ask us for them. They can get nothing in a country 
over which two armies and three Nations are fighting on 
a front of 100 miles! Isn’t it an appalling thought! The 
men would also like notepaper and envelopes, but as I 
have to censor, read through, and sign, every letter, I am 
a bit doubtful about suggesting the latter! Later on knitted 
gloves will be popular. My only trouble is my wet feet. 
They feel like frogs ! but I am getting quite used even to 
this. 

Such a peaceful, still, calm evening! The daylight is 
closing in. Not a sound over the wide scene! then sud- 
denly a flicker down the valley, followed by a flash and 
explosion, showing where the shrapnel are bursting—only 
an occasional one now and then : just enough to show that 
men fiends like William Hohenzollern are at their work ! 
God bless you. 

1 Ist Corps Commander General Sir Douglas Haig. 
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Englemere, Ascot. 
Sunday, 20th. 

Such praise as I hear on all sides of the way every arm in 
the Ist Army Corps has behaved. When all one’s heart 
is with a unit it is indeed good to hear such praise. 

What appalling rain you must be having! Father was 
over at Aldershot yesterday with Colin Mackenzie! who is 
commanding one of the first of the new Army Divisions 
which is to go abroad. He says it will be six months 
before they are ready—of course there are still two more 
regular Divisions and the Indian troops—but it shows 
how hopelessly unprepared we were ! 

This is Aileen’s* birthday, so I have given her £2 from 
you and me for the hospital. 


Near Vieil Arcy—Aisne. 
Sunday, 2oth. 

To-day has been very cold with sharp hail showers. The 
situation seems just the same. Our infantry have repelled 
various assaults with splendid steadiness, frequently counter- 
attacking with the bayonet. Unfortunately I have seen 
none of these, as they have been mostly at night: also, 
unfortunately, we have been able to assist them very little, 
for there are no Artillery positions from which we can bring 
really effective fire. However, they seem to keep their 
ends well up without us! Ronnie has just telephoned up 
to me—I am at my observing station, half a mile from the 
battery—that Hugh has just left a waterproof coat for me. 
Thank you. It arrives in nick of time, for my mackintosh 
with all this hard wear is nearly done. My hand is so cold 
I can’t write more at present ! 


1 Major-General Sir Colin Mackenzie. 
2 Lady Aileen Roberts, Commandant Ascot Red Cross Hospital. 
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Englemere, Ascot. 

Monday, 21st. 

Father is asking Colonel Peake! to send out your yellow 
glass things through the War Office bag and I will order 
to-day the telephone cells and hope they can also go by the 
bag. 

I hear America is trying to exchange prisoners for us, the 
French, and the Germans. I hope Mr. O’Rorke will thus 
be released. The newspapers have at last mentioned the 
developing movement on our left, so I suppose we may now 
refer to it. I wonder where the French were able to find 
these new troops? I hope Kluck’s Army gets squeezed 
between you and them. I think everyone in England has 
begun to suffer from the War either through their pockets, 
or hearts. The spirit among them is quite different :—no 
boasting—only a grim determination through all classes. 
A wonderful unselfishness displayed everywhere. You will 
find a different country to that you left. 


Near Vieil Arcy. Monday, 21st. 

I am not happy about our communications with the 
Infantry and have had a long day trying to see what can be 
done. If you get across the river to observe from the 
Infantry positions, the width and openness of the Valley 
make it almost impossible to control your battery. If 
you stay where you can control fire you are out of touch 
with the Infantry. The only solution I can see is three 
miles length of shell-proof telephone wire ! 

1 Colonel Malcolm Peake, then A.A.G. Royal Artillery at War Office, 
subsequently killed in action 28th August, 1917, when Commanding Royal 
Artillery Ist Corps. It had been reported that with yellow-tinted glass fitted 


to our field-glasses it was easier to pick up the flash of enemy gunfire. It 
cannot be said that the expedient proved a success. 
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Englemere, Ascot. 

Tuesday, 22nd. 

We got a very cheering message yesterday from Hugh 
saying things were looking better than they had done for 
the last twelve days. Can it be the Germans are falling 
back at last? Cyril tells Nora that the health of the men 
in the Fleet is wonderful—only about nine sick instead of 
the usual 100 or so. 

Father made an appeal in the Press for Field-glasses for 
use of Non-commissioned officers and officers who cannot 
afford expensive binoculars, and hundreds are now pouring 
in. If any of your people want any, let me know and I 
will see the application goes in. The news is better to-day 
and I am so hopeful—oh may we see the end of all our 
sorrows. The enclosed cutting will explain the Russians 
to you. It is by Leo Maxse and in his usual amusing vein. 


Near Vieil Arcy. 


Tuesday, 22nd. 
The main news to-day is that it has stopped raining and 
we are thawing and getting dry, otherwise there is no news. 


Englemere, Ascot. 
Wednesday, 23rd. 
I have heard of you again through Hugh, that you are 
well, and that makes me so glad. The land news yester- 
day was so cheering, but the poor Fleet suffered—three 
cruisers, the Cressy, Aboukir, and Hogue, being sunk by 
submarines. We sunk two of the latter and are after the 
others, but it makes one shudder—how I hate the sea. I 
am trying to get woolly gloves made. Mrs. Lushington 
and I are getting a collection together and hope that some 
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day they will reach the Brigade and be of use. Very little 


news to-day, for Father is in London and we must await 
his return. 


Near Vieil Arcy. 

Wednesday, 23rd. 

The situation remains unchanged. Otto! and I have 
been away across the valley to see the Guards in an effort 
to establish telephone communication with them. Otto 
has managed to get hold of some wire and has now 
established it right across. A very good piece of work. 
I was very glad to see all the infantry arrangements and 
their trench line. When the history of this battle comes 
to be written I believe the feat performed by our infantry 
will rank with the finest exploits of the British Army 
for dogged endurance and resolution. 

While we were up there Otto and I were peering about 
looking for points on to which we could fire, and their 
snipers kept giving us an occasional bullet into the trees 
behind. At last they got annoyed, for they loosed off a 
small shrapnel which fairly made us put our heads down. 
I have got a bullet from this which went into the clay 
bank above us, as a memento for you. It did us no harm 
beyond making us get very muddy and dirty crawling 
away on our tummies in very wet trenches! Don’t be 
alarmed! It is not my daily practice to encourage ‘ Ally- 
mans’, as the men call them, to direct their fire on me ! 
Quite the reverse. 

Our life now is really very odd. We man the Guns, 
and I get to my observing station before daylight. We sit 
there, firing at slow intervals at extreme ranges at any 


1 Lieut. O. Lund, orderly officer 41st Brigade R.F.A., now Lieut.- 
Colonel O. Lund, D.S.O. 
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Germans we may see or at their trenches. No shell-fire 
comes our way—why, we can’t make out, for there seems 
plenty for everyone else! I almost think we must be 
beyond the range of their Guns. And yet they have big 
siege howitzers which shell the infantry unmercifully, 
They are, however, so well dug in that they report they 
do very little harm! At night we can do nothing, so we 
leave a guard at the Guns, and we, and most of the men, 
turn into the little labourers’ cottages in rear where we have 
our valises and sleep on the floor and dine at a table! It 
seems almost wrong when one thinks of what the infantry 
are enduring in their caves and trenches, but what else can 
we do? So we take the blessing given us and are thankful. 


Englemere, Ascot. 

Thursday, 24th. 

Our hospital at the stand is to open next week and we 
are all busy—even Mother with her knitting, which really 
is a fearful labour for her ! 

We have no news to-day, only that you are all clinging on 
to your positions and slowly driving the Germans back. 
Oh for more troops to send you to help. One feels so 
powerless. The Japanese are sending ships to the Bay of 
Bengal to do a bit of chasing of a German Cruiser which 
sunk some of our merchant vessels. The account of the 
sinking of our ships showing the discipline of the crews is 
fine. Two Ascot boys were in them. One, a midshipman 
in the Cressy, was picked up after being 14 hours in the water 
and is none the worse—the other, alas, was drowned. 
Joseph? also had a brother on board who was saved. Fred 
Browning’s brother* got a hole in his ship. Seeing a 


1 Joseph Macdonald, late Rifle Brigade, Lord Roberts's valet. 
2 Admiral Sir Montague Browning, G.C.B. 
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submarine he went straight for her periscope and sank her, 
and then got his ship safe to harbour. They have all been 


splendid, our men on land and sea ! 


Near Vieil Arcy. 


Thursday, 24th. 

I spoke too soon! Yesterday they found us out! It 
began with light howitzer fire, but later they changed to 
enormous stuff, the men call it ‘ coal-boxes,’ which make 
craters fifteen feet across and ten feet deep. There was no 
chance to reply to this as they arrived quite out of the blue, 
so I withdrew detachments from the Guns and awaited 
events. Ronnie had an exciting time at the wagon line, 
as they later on found him out and he had some narrow 
shaves before he got them shifted and stowed away singly 
in the woods. Marvellous to relate we had no casualties 
to either men, horses or equipment. We shifted battery 
position as soon as it was dark and could get teams up. It 


has turned fine to-day. 


Englemere, Ascot. 
Friday, 25th. 

Father and Aileen are off for a ride to see some of the 
men training. So many people in France are writing to 
Father pointing out that the first and vital need is to maintain 
the Divisions in France at full strength and not to retain 
officers and men at home solely to create more new Divisions. 
But it is a difficult job to tackle Lord K., so of course it has 
been given to the Little Man to do, and we are all scratching 
our heads as to the best way to carry it through ! 
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Near Vieil Arcy, Aisne. 
Friday, 25th. 

Just a line to say all well with the Brigade up to to-day and 
all flourishing. I feel sure we are in for a winter campaign, 
so it behoves people at home to be in time with warm 
clothing. Well, well! It will at last reach the Country 
if ’tis to be so. At present it is only the service-folk who 
have realized what this war means. The soldiers have cried 
like voices in the wilderness all these years only to be pooh- 
poohed by the Pacifists! It is sad to hear of the recruits 
lacking instructors. It is hard to believe they can ever 
equal our present men. The Infantry in front of us the 
other day, when told they would be relieved in their trenches 
by fresh troops, replied ‘Thank you! We only leave 
these trenches to advance.’ Splendid ! 


Englemere, Ascot. 
Saturday, 26th. 


We have been up at the Hospital all morning getting 
things straight. I know you won’t mind, but I have lent 
our bedsteads for the wards and nurses, and some of the 
furniture. We can have them all back some day, and in 
the meantime they will be more useful in the Hospital than 
being in storage. The Ascot people are playing up splen- 
didly and the Red Cross detachments working away hard. 
They are all cleaning and scrubbing until the Grand 
Stand looks like a new pin and the wards so bright and 
nice. 

Rawly has got the 4th Division in place of General Snow. 
He is delighted. General Snow had an accident, but is 
getting on all right. 
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Near Vieil Arcy, Aisne. 

Saturday, 26th. 

To-night we are having a roasted goose which Anne has 
somehow bought! Forgive so much talk of food, but one 
is always hungry and a meal is one of the bright spots in 
the day ! Now that we are sitting still we seem to be making 
up for lost time by the amount we eat! We have now got 
some Pom-Poms out to act against aeroplanes, but they are 
a poor weapon for the job. 

I wonder who it was who said aero-guns were not re- 
quired? I should like him to be in a battery over which 
a German aeroplane has just dropped a smoke-ball. You 
then know you are in for a warm time in a quarter of an 
hour. I hear they have a really good effective gun at 
home, but it is being hoarded for protection of home ports ! 
Another thing which Ronnie and I feel requires taking up 
energetically is aeroplane observations for Artillery, and I 
am glad to hear from Bill, who looked us up last night, 
that he has written strongly on this point to the Little Chief. 

I went over and had tea this afternoon with Arthur Green? at 
his Brigade Headquarters. He was very cheery and glad to be 
up at the front again. I found him just returned from “a stroll 
through the trenches,’ a long pole he had cut in the wood in 
hand, and quite unarmed, and he said he had done a little 
amateur ‘ Spy-hunting’ on his way down through the woods. 
I remarked that being unarmed perhaps it was as well he 
encountered no Spy. ‘ Well, that struck me also as I came 
along!’ They are in the trenches giving relief to one of 
our Brigades. He is of the same way of thinking as I am. 
The country, he maintains, may be very much awake 
to its duty, but if the war ends soon they will, he feels sure, 

1 My cousin, Major A. D. Green, Bde.-Major 17th Infantry Bde. killed 


in action next day. 
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forget their fright and their lesson, as they did after the South 
African War, and will take pride in the fact and say ‘ we 
have muddled through again. Now that the Germans are 
done with we can afford to reduce our Army.’ At present 
it is only the professional soldier who is fighting. Not the 
Nation. If they were over here they would see a Nation 
at war and realise what it means and the sacrifice it entails, 
Compare the lot of our people with those of the poor flying 
Belgian and French families we have seen. Let them see 
the burnt and sacked villages and farms, peopled only by 
women and old men, all with sad eyes, and each with hus- 
band, sons, brothers away ‘sous le drapeau.’ Then they 
will know what war means. Now what do they know: 
The price of bread has not risen in England. Here they can 
get none at all! In most places in England you would 
hardly know a war was in progress. No, England has not 
yet paid a ha’penny of Blood-tax. 

We hope this enveloping movement will come off, but 
cannot but think the Germans have a counter to it, for they 
are not fools at War. We had altogether a great buck, he 
was in great heart and amusing as usual. 


Englemere, Ascot. 
Sunday, 27th. 
We are just back from church and I must write to you. 
The 7th Division, commanded by General Tommy Capper, 
is just starting or is gone, so there will be more help for you, 
and the Prime Minister announced that Indian troops had 
reached Marseilles. Bill has written to Father, saying how 
badly you want observers to help the Artillery fire, and he 
asks for R.E. balloons and kites, as there won’t be enough 
aeroplanes—so the Little Man will again do what he can to 
represent the matter. Mrs. O’Rorke has arrived. She is 
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so plucky but has heard nothing of him, so Father is trying 
to get news through the American Embassy for her. 

Arthur Lee! came over yesterday. He has recovered 
from his appendix and is now longing to get back to the 
army. They have fitted up Chequers as a most perfect 
hospital for officers, and Ruth and Faith® are longing to 
be of some use. I hear General Fitz~Clarence is going out 
to command the 2nd Brigade. Clive* looked in here 
yesterday. The King and Queen are down at Aldershot for 
two days viewing the new army. 


Aisne. 
Sunday, 27th. 

For the past 3 days the battery has been withdrawn 
from our own Brigade and has come entirely under orders 
of the Corps. We are leading a peaceful and lazy life. I 
have made up a little parcel of the bullet which I got out of 
the shrapnel which they loosed off at Otto and me the 
other morning in the Irish Guards trenches, together with 
collar-badges and shoulder-strap off a German guardsman’s 
coat. Hugh rolled up this morning with the yellow glasses. 
They fit perfectly on my Field-glasses. Thank you so much 
for so promptly arranging the matter and give my best 
thanks to the Little Chief and Malcolm Peake for their 
share in the matter. The collar-maker is now stitching a 
case for them on to my Field-glass case. Thank you for 
the leather waistcoat brought me by Hugh’s ducal chauffeur. 
He is a sportsman, and has had his car fitted with an anti- 
aeroplane gun. Why don’t other rich young bloods do 

1 Lt-Colonel Arthur Lee, M.P., late Royal Artillery, afterwards Viscount 


Lee of Fareham. 


* Lady Lee and her sister. 3 Colonel Lord Wigram. 
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the same? If they would go to Armstrong or Vickers and 
have it fixed on their cars and then come out here they could 
have the time of their lives hunting up these German aero- 
planes. Pheasant shooting will seem very tame to them 
afterwards. 


Aisne. 

Monday, 28th. 

We were moving into position last night with a view to 
checking a possible German counter-attack moving down 
the Ostel valley, and are now overlooking the village of 
Presles, which is beneath us. My O.P. is a charming sylvan 
spot, well in front, and we all have—Battery and O.Ps— 
caves in the sandstone to live in. Ronnie has taken the 
wagon lines far back to woods near a farm called Mont 
Hussard above Courcelles. He has no light job to keep 
us supplied with water, rations, and ammunition, for there 
is no road up to me or the Battery. | 

Such a topping little rough-haired terrier has attached 
himself for the past three days to us. He is quite well bred 
and young, such a jolly little fellow. The men have called 
him ‘Joffre.’ I do hope he will stick to us. 

I certainly hope the Little Chief will be able to persuade 
Lord K. to send us out reinforcements and not to wait until 
his new Divisions are trained. Make us up to 9 good seas- 
oned Divisions, say 4 Army Corps, draft these up to any 
strength you like, making them numerically as strong again 
as they are now—the Staff and Administration can easily 
deal with increased numbers—and the new men will fall 
in beside the seasoned ones under officers all of whom know 


1 This little terrier stayed with Captain Carrington until late in 1917, when 
he was killed by a stray shell. 
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the game, and they will drop into place and be at once 
useful; but new divisions, new men, new staff, new ar- 
tillery, it all looks like courting disaster. The Japs never 
sent up new Divisions, they merely enlarged and built up 
continually those they first sent into the war. The wisdom 
of this showed itself here the other day when new Brigades, 
just out from home, were pushed into the trenches. The 
first two nights they were there the firing was greatly in- 
creased and their casualties more. These too were fully 
trained troops. 

We are shaking down very comfortably in our new posi- 
tion. I actually shave every day, and to-night I had my 
second bath within a week! See what luxury I live in! 
‘Susan’ and ‘ Belmont’ are both well but terribly bored 
with war, which they hate! I held a short parade service 
yesterday and at the close Ronnie insisted on our singing 
God save the King. He led us off three notes well above 
our possible scale ! 

For the past week the weather has been fine again, but 
to-night it looks like coming on to rain. 


Englemere, Ascot. 
' Tuesday, 29th. 
Lord Kitchener told Father yesterday we might expect 
some news to-day or to-morrow in connection with the 
turning movement on our left. The Germans appear to 
have got up their reinforcements and are pushing on to the 
North-West. However, I gather the French have now got 
further round to the left and we may hope for good news. 
Lord K. promised the Little Man he would not worry 
about sending out his army but would concentrate all his 
efforts on keeping up the supply for the standing army. 














Aisne. 
Tuesday, 29th. 
During our slack moments Ronnie and I have been 
watching our heavy guns shooting with wireless directions, 
It is most interesting. There is a small installation or wire- 
less beside the guns, and far away out of sight, flying over 
the enemy’s big guns, is the observing aeroplane. The 
wireless operator beside the guns says ‘ Stand by,’ and then 
‘Fire!’ Then comes back the message in a few seconds 
“Short, line.” Then another shot— Over, line.’ Then 
another shot—‘ Range, a little to left,’ then later comes the 
simple message‘ Range.’ Then ‘ Coming in, plenty of shells,’ 
and in a few minutes, perhaps not more than two, you see 
a speck on the horizon coming back. All this time, owing 
to the long range of our guns (they are firing at over 9,000 
yards) we have been in absolute safety, not a shell within 
a mile of us, hidden as we are far back behind the crest line. 
Then the airman comes down and tells us what we have 
been firing at, a big gun in a large emplacement and he 
says we hit one of their wagons. You ask ‘ What about 
yourself?’ ‘ Oh, they were firing at me all the time with 
their air-guns. At last they got my range and their shells 
burst all round me. As I was 7,000 feet up, and could go 
no higher for observing purposes, I thought I might come 
home. They very nearly got me as I came.’ Isn’t that 
splendid !_ Of course with us we should not want such 
accurate direction to spray opposing infantry with shrapnel, 
and I hope our airman would be safer, but we must have 
something of this sort. Tell the Little Chief all this. 
Everyone in the Brigade very flourishing. The box of 
chocolates is very popular and fast vanishing ! 
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Englemere, Ascot. 

Wednesday, 30th. 

Father’s birthday. For two hours I have been opening 
letters, and began to think I should never get time to write 
to you. Such shoals from all over the world, and tele- 
grams galore. Your little parcel has just come safely. 
What a beastly jagged thing the bullet is—how grateful 
Iam you were safe—and the shoulder-strap, etc., will make 
a nice addition to our collection. Thank you so much for 
them. 

A lady here has given me rooms for some of the married 
women who have to turn out of married quarters for the 
new army. These will be very useful. 

Yesterday Father went with the King to Sandhurst. 
About 200 boys going out to-day, and then they will be 
turning them out in batches every 3 months. I am sorry 
for the men left behind to teach, and yet there must be good 
men.to do this. Father keeps impressing on the authorities 
the need for guns for aeroplanes (to shoot at them), and they 
are trying to make Horse Artillery guns elevate to an angle 
which they think will be useful. He is also insisting on 
kites and balloons for artillery observation. 


(To be continued.) 














THE ARAN ISLANDS. 
BY C. C. VYVYAN. 


Tue Aran islands, not to be confused with Arran Island in 
the Firth of Clyde, nor with Aran Island that lies south- 
west of Bloody Foreland off the coast of Donegal, are a 
considerable group of three islands lying about thirty miles 
south-west from the town of Galway. The largest one, 
Inishmore, is only nine miles from the coast of Connemara 
and the smallest one, Inishere, is something under nine 
miles from the coast of Clare; yet communication with 
the mainland is uncertain and the short passages by hooker, 
by curragh or by steamer are often rough and sometimes 
impracticable. Westerly gales reach Aran direct from 
America, and.if one is staying on any of these three islands 
the neighbourhood of America across that space of the 
Atlantic is much more vivid in one’s consciousness than 
the neighbourhood of those Clare and Connemara moun- 
tains that are often veiled in mist and cloud. 

A bi-weekly steamer plies between Galway and Kilronan, 
the port of Inishmore, but its movements are conditioned 
by weather and by tide, so that a scheduled time-table can 
have no practical use. Indeed, time does not exist at all 
on Aran; there are, it is true, dawn and sunset, winter 
storm and summer sun, a season for planting and a season 
for digging up potatoes, a season when fish may be hauled 
from the sea alive and a season when salt fish must be taken 
down from the rafters and eaten ; but there are no appointed 
hours—one simply works or talks until one is hungry and 
there is never any hurry to anticipate what is bound to 
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come. If you should be storm-bound on Inishmore while 
staying at the western end of the island, at Bungowla or at 
Onaght or Kilmurvy, and should be desirous of returning 
to Galway by steamer at the first opportunity, there is only 
one course of action to be pursued. You take your baggage, 
by side-car or on your shoulders, all the way down the 
stony road to Kilronan, and there you sit in the post office 
or in the public-house awaiting the steamer that may or 
may not come, and this performance you repeat each day 
until it does come. 

If you enquire at the post office : ‘ Will she come to-day 2” 
you will get this oracular reply : ‘ We cannot tell for sure. 
If she doesn’t come they'll telegraph, and if she has already 
started out from Galway she may not be able to make it 
to-day and then she may put back when she is half-way 
across. If the day should be at all foggy and visibility 
about Kilronan harbour should be poor, then deep calcula- 
tion on the import of this news from the post office will 
convince you that, if she does not come, the telegram 
announcing her non-arrival may not arrive until it is actually 
time to watch for her bows looming up in the fog if she 
does arrive. In any case you go on to the public-house 
and remain seated there with your baggage. The Irish 
habit of indirect statement is firmly rooted on Aran. Often 
some old woman from Bungowla at the far west of the 
island will walk eight miles to the harbour to meet this 
steamer that may or may not come and then she will walk 
the eight miles back, with never a bite nor sup between 
her departure and return. 

It is remarkable what a sturdy and handsome race are 
bred on these islands with a very spare diet to support them. 
The chief items of their nourishment are potatoes, bread 
and tea—potatoes soft and mealy with a wonderful flavour ; 
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bread made at a moment’s notice without any yeast and 
cooked in an iron pot that is called an oven and that hangs 
on a hook above the fire, with small pieces of red-hot 
turf placed upon the lid of the oven to provide heat above 
as well as below for the baking ; and tea brewed strong and 
left to stew by the turf fire. The island bread is excellent 
when fresh or stale ; it is made of white and brown flour 
mixed, with a pinch of salt and a pinch of bran, sour milk 
and a little bicarbonate of soda. They eat also fish and 
butter and occasionally a stew of mutton, while nowadays 
the Government supplies them once a week with beef, but 
the majority of these hardy island people have been reared 
without meat. The men on Inishmore are very handsome 
and many have faces grand as those of Arab sheikhs or 
ancient prophets, but the women are less remarkable, while 
on Inishmaan, the middle island, the women are better 
looking than the men. 

Nearly thirty years ago these islands won notoriety, of a 
purely literary kind, when Synge brought out his little 
work of art, The Aran Islands. The work is quite unlike 
our modern travel books with their know-all indexes and 
clarity and precisely tabulated facts; it is formless as the 
rocks and mountains that endure are formless, it is full of 
truth, of quiet, penetrating beauty. It had a message then, 
as it has a message now, for the lover of literature but none 
for the cheap tourist, and so the Aran islands remained 
unspoiled. 

Then, only a few years ago, came Robert Flaherty to 
make the ‘ Man of Aran’ film, and to-day that too, with 
all its excitement and novelty and the money spent in the 
islands and the visits of the film-star islanders to London 
and America, has become a thing of the past, and the people, 
only disturbed a little and enriched a little nowadays by 
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the summer tourist traffic, are settling down into their 
ancient ways. 

Change, or what men call progress, does of course come 
to Aran, but as yet it comes slowly; there is a wireless 
set on Inishmore, and one car, and a small hotel, and the 
girls are adopting city clothes and shoes and thin stockings ; 
but still the people speak the Gaelic and lead a strenuous, 
Spartan life, and wrest a living from the sea and from the 
limestone rocks, and keep alive their ancient songs and 
stories, told and retold in long winter nights beside the 
glowing fire of turf; and despite the priests and churches 
and their own outward show of piety, they still cherish the 
very ancient beliefs and still are swayed by the very ancient 
fears of their Pagan ancestors. Indeed, it is probable that 
more Gaelic is spoken in the islands to-day than thirty years 
ago, for Gaelic only is now taught in the schools and the 
Government gives a bonus to any family whose children 
grow to maturity without a knowledge of English. 

The group of islands is known in history as ‘ Aran of 
the Saints.’ Saint Enda, a very early Christian, came and 
settled here in order to find solitude ; he was followed by 
many disciples, and after a time the islands became a centre 
for religious training. Saint Columba himself was one of 
those who sojourned in Aran, and in the centuries that 
followed his death innumerable pilgsims came flocking over 
from the mainland. There are many early Christian ruins 
still to be seen in the islands and in one group of ruins, 
known as the ‘ Seven Churches,’ there is an inscription on 
a stone: ‘Septem Romani.’ Not all the wise men of 
to-day can tell us who those seven Romans were, nor 
what they did, nor why and when they came to Aran. 

There are pre-Christian ruins also; Druid graves; and 
duns or pagan forts; and cloghauns or beehive-dwellings. 
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The finest ofthese forts is Dun Aengus, built on the edge 
of a cliff that rises to-day three hundred feet sheer from the 
waves. No doubt it once was circular, but as the cliffs 
have been worn away with the ravages of wind and water 
through the ages the fort is now shaped like a horseshoe 
looking out to sea. It has three tiers, like those in an amphi- 
theatre, of rough grey stones, and there are stone stairways 
built at intervals to lead up from one tier to another. Out- 
side the horseshoe there is a cruel chevaux de frise of grey 
stone slabs set in the earth at all angles, each one ready to 
cut like a knife. The whole fort gives one a very strange 
impression ; one is vividly aware of a great conception 
behind the enormous dimensions of this building, behind 
the proportions of each curve and the symmetry of each 
terrace, and yet, when examined closely, the fort appears 
to be nothing more than a collection of one rough stone 
piled on another, like a dump awaiting by some roadside 
the hammer of the stone-breaker. It is as if gnomes had 
been at work here under the direction of supermen or 
deities. 

The cliff is slightly overhanging, for the pounding waves 
have done their work upon its base and are slowly making 
caverns there. Dun Aengus is a noble fort and seen at 
sunset time it inspires awe, but when a gale blows from 
the south or west it is more than awesome, it is terrifying, 
for then there rolls up from far below a sound like titanic 
thunder in the bowels of earth and sea. 

But, rich as Aran is in prehistoric ruins and prehistoric 
legends, it is not like some dead language, just a happy 
hunting-ground for scholar and historian, it is not like a 
little kingdom living on the reputation of heroes buried 
long ago; there are heroes living now and dying now on 
Aran, people who do not cease the agelong conflict of the 
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islanders with poverty and danger. One of these same men 
has told the story of their lives in a book just recently 
published (Hero Breed, by Pat Mullen). In this book, which 
is a veritable saga, the writer declares his island faith in a 
single phrase: ‘ As far as I can see the qualities above all 
others that can get anybody everything on the Islands are 
physical strength and courage in the men, and beauty and 
kindness in the women.’ 

Always in the education of these people there have been 
two great forces, the stones of their land and the storms of 
their sea. Aran is perhaps, with the exception of Monte- 
negro, the stoniest land in the world. There are no hedges 
of earth or thorn, every field, enclosure or cabin has a fence 
of grey stones loosely piled on one another ; often it is a 
fence without any gap at all, so that if a man wishes to 
enter his field the quickest way is to pull down the stones ; 
then when he leaves it he will build up the gap again in 
two minutes. But the stony nature of Aran does not 
begin and end with fences, for the very fields themselves 
are little else but rock, and often if you look into a small 
enclosure expecting to see a crop of rye-grass or potatoes, 
you will see only grey slabs of rock, flat as any pavement, 
with a fissure here and there that gives root-hold to a 
bramble, or to a tuft of grass, or to a stunted thorn no bigger 
than a piece of herbage. These are the fields of the future, 
but every inch of them must be contested. 

First of all the rock must be broken up and then, basket- 
load by basket-load, the soil must be brought and laid on 
the stony surface of the land. The baskets or straddles are 
double panniers fixed on the backs of donkeys or of horses, 
and often a man will ride behind these baskets sitting 
without stirrups or saddle sideways on the rump of the horse. 
The soil consists of three ingredients : first, there is the kelp 
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thrown upon the beaches by the tide, luminously brown, 
rich harvest of the sea; secondly, there is sand, but this 
must be carefully chosen, for some kinds of sand are sterile, 
while one dark grey variety has fertile qualities ; the last 
and rarest item is clay, and fortunate is that islander who 
can find somewhere a pocket of this indispensable stuff. 
Once it has been laid, a shallow layer of this island soil 
will grow first-class potatoes. 

It is clear that life on shore in Aran must, in such con- 
ditions, breed Spartan characters. A living must be wrested 
from the soil and nature gives little help in the process and 
only the toughest of raw materials ; indeed, it seems almost 
impossible to believe that such spare conditions can exist 
in the same universe with the lush, untilled, festering growth 
of a tropical jungle. But if the land work calls for hardi- 
hood and patience and endurance, fostering all the sterner 
qualities of the human race, the call of the sea is even more 
insistent. 

There are two types of vessel used between Aran and 
Ireland. There is the Galway hooker, a one-masted fishing 
smack used for shipping horses and cattle, pigs and sheep 
to and fro between the islands and the mainland, also for 
taking turf from Connemara to Aran, where there is neither 
turf nor firewood, and also used, until quite recently, for 
taking over poteen from the illicit stills of Connemara to 
the islands when any special celebration was to take place, 
or when some islander was rich enough to pay for a few 
gallons of this highly flavoured and highly valued drink. 
These boats usually have very dusky sails, and beautiful as 
any pageantry of colour is the sight of one dark sail in 
Galway Bay, outlined in a grey dawn on the grey hills of 
County Clare ; that note of black on silver is like a trumpet 
note breaking into silence. 
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The other craft is a much smaller and more primitive 
affair. This is the black canvas curragh, eighteen feet long 
by three or four feet wide, manned by three or four men 
each taking a pair of oars which are very clumsy in appear- 
ance, being shaped like a spoon cut longitudinally in half. 
These boats or canoes are designed to ride with bird-like 
buoyancy on any sea, and for the islanders who have been 
born and bred to manage them they are quite as safe as the 
larger sailing-boat. They have, moreover, several other 
advantages compared with the hookers ; they have greater 
mobility, they can sail in shallower water and can therefore 
outdistance the larger craft when it is a matter of landing 
fish, their upkeep is of course less expensive and also they 
can be stored in safety, keel upwards, above high-water 
mark, while the hooker must ride out a gale at anchor 
and must risk the danger of breaking loose. 

The discovery of paraffin oil has lowered the working 
value of the hooker, for in former days the harpooning of 
basking sharks was one of the chief occupations of hooker 
men, but now the shark oil has been superseded. Cod and 
ling are caught off the islands in winter, and in summer 
mackerel, bream and gurnet; sometimes a great catch of 
mackerel will have no market and then the fishermen’s 
families salt in the fish for winter consumption. Salt fish 
drying on the rafters and a cow-hide for the making of 
pampooties stretched upon a wall are a part of the home 
furniture of nearly every cabin. A stranger unacquainted 
with these interiors would not perhaps have understood 
the remark made recently by a school-teacher who was 
describing the look of a very hungry child, a little girl 
who was the youngest of four in a poor family. The 
teacher said : “ Nanneen would hook the fish off the rafters 
with her eyes.’ 
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Tales of the sea are seldom in any part of the world 
milk-and-water tales for babes, and certainly the Aran 
stories are no exception, dealing, as they are bound to deal, 
with men risking lives in a daily occupation, with men 
separated from the jaws of death by one frail strip of canvas, 
with men snatched from the jaws of death by the steady 
eye and steady hand of a comrade, with portents and with 
wailing voices, with the fairy folk and with ugly monsters 
issued from the deep only to terrify men for a moment 
and return to their sea abysses. One or two of these sea 
tales of the islands have a gruesome twist; here is one, 
which must be taken at its face value, concerning the sur- 
vivals of the Lusitania, only they were not actually survivals 
because they were corpses. 

One came ashore on the northern rocks, not very far 
from Gortnagapple. It was held up by its throat and 
head in a life-belt, but when they came to search the pockets 
they noticed that it had no face. However, they took 
what they could find and they gave it back to the sea. 
Two more were drifted in and these were less imperfect 
relics, but each of them was searched in the spirit of men 
saying ‘ Allah is good, praise be to Allah,’ and then they 
were sent to join the faceless one. There came a fourth 
borne in on the tide with features all complete but pockets 
empty, and in disgust at the failing harvest the Gortnagapple 
people left him high and dry, not troubling to throw him 
back ; he had not earned his burial. Later he was identified 
by his relatives as an American millionaire. Several island 
families are still enriched by pensions from those relatives, 
paid to them in recognition of their hospitality to the 
corpse. 

It would be impossible for any artist or writer to set the 
Aran islands down on paper. Synge must have been aware 
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of this and he had no arrogance for attempting the impossible, 
therefore he did not try to paint a life-size canvas in his 
words ; he only lived the life of the islanders and was content 
to catch here a sidelong glance and there a whispered story, 
and here a look upon the face of rocks and there a murmur 
of the sea, and then, forgetful of himself and without 
colouring his impressions, to set them down with quiet 
sincerity. For these very reasons his book, though formless 
and fragmentary, will outlive change and progress and will 
remain a memorial to the real Aran, like a little pool 
reflecting a great light. 

For Aran is a personality. Some changing or unchanging 
features of her may be caught and imprisoned by pen or 
brush, but the essential Aran, the soul of her, can never be 
portrayed. It is ageless, wild, primeval, as the roar of the 
Atlantic breakers, as a sudden look in the eyes of Aran men 
and women, as a sudden lift in their Gaelic chants of lamenta- 
tion. But if a stranger, in setting out for Aran, will shed 
his superfluity of notions gained from inheritance and 
education and experience, and will arrive there with an 
open mind, he will soon perceive that there is a strange 
quality about life on these islands. 

It is not only that the want of colour in the land and 
the want of luxury about the hearths will breed a kind of 
spiritual ecstasy, for Aran shares with other limestone 
countries that harsh grey aspect which beauty may take 
for medium as it sometimes will take unrelenting human 
features. But it also shares with Ireland, and with Ireland 
alone, that peculiar softness in the air which is like a blessing, 
and on Aran this softness, having less diversity of colour to 
play upon, seems to have had its own quality intensified, 
so that, for any who have eyes to see, the islands will bring 
day after day a lovely phantasmagoria of grey and silver 
VoL. 156.—No. 933. 22 
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lights, of pale green and pale blue tints on rock and cloud 
and wave and distant mountain. 

The same austerity that nature shows to the outward eye 
in Aran is a characteristic of the daily life of the islanders. 
They have no great variety of occupation and very little 
choice of amusements, consequently those few things that 
fill their thoughts and time are intensified in character. 
Men of Aran have no experience of the kaleidoscopic, super- 
ficial changefulness that mainlanders dignify by the name 
of ‘ living,’ but into everything they do they will put full 
energy and out of everything they experience will extract 
full value. | 

For instance; since the island fauna includes no large 
animals, Aran people can know nothing of the joys of 
hunting except when engaged in the pursuit of rabbits, but 
tales of this same sport of rabbit hunting are invested in 
such conditions with really epic status. It does not sound 
on the face of it as if it were a sport worthy to engage or 
develop man’s highest powers, but whoever estimates this 
rabbit hunting at its face value has never seen those island 
sportsmen in full cry. 

The ferret has done its work, bolting a rabbit from some 
crevice in a rock, or from some ancient Druid grave or 
cloghaun ; the speedy dogs, held back at first at a distance 
of five yards to give the rabbit a fair chance, have now been 
loosened and the quarry is well away. The hunters in their 
raw-hide pampooties are swift-footed as Achilles, and when 
a loosely built stone hedge looms six feet high before them 
they take a flying leap on to a projecting stone a foot or 
two below the top and then another leap on to the rock 
slabs on the other side, with the fleetness of a race-horse. 
On other occasions, if the dogs are not at hand when the 
rabbit bolts from a rock, quickness of eye and hand are 
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needed to kill it with a stick. Every muscle, every faculty 
is kept on the stretch in an Aran rabbit hunt. 

Another example of this intensiveness in the island life 
may be noticed in the women’s handiwork. Having no 
experience of silks and satins and soft raiment and purple 
and fine linen, they also have no need of them and they 
knit, or weave and fashion, their own woollen or homespun 
garments ; nature has fitted their wants and their supply. 
But, for all the simplicity of their needs and their material, 
they execute their work with the devotion of an artist. 
The jerseys that the women knit for their fishermen are 
white or indigo, so that it is not in wide range of colours 
that they obtain their rich effects but in the variety of 
patterned stitches, and on these square-shaped jerseys with 
round necks they improvise, as a musician will improvise 
on some simple melody, their own individual fantasia. 
There are circles and ellipses and zigzag lines and dots like 
a chain of pearls and loops and lovers’ knots and lines like 
rippled water ; these garments are like Gothic architecture 
that combines with great simplicity of form a lavish rich- 
ness of adornment on capital and column, on architrave 
and transom. And, like those medieval craftsmen, these 
women put their own personality into their art, so that no 
two jerseys are alike. Then there are the woven many- 
coloured crisses that the fishermen tie round their waists 
and each one is made of a tiny chequered pattern and every 
pattern is the result of individual thought. Assuredly the 
needlework of Aran women is no perfunctory art. 

Austerity in nature, austerity in daily life, these are the 
island characteristics which he who runs may read to-day 
between any dawn and dusk. But there is also in the very 
soul of Aran people some correspondent quality ; a self- 
reliance bred, in many generations, of conflict with the 
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elements ; a remoteness of spirit traceable to some pagan 
era very long ago but fostered, in many generations, by 
lingering belief in magic and in unseen powers ; a certain 
simplicity, the simplicity of men who have not been dis- 
tracted all their days by the claims on mind and body of 
our phantasmagoric modern world, but who, in their own 
timeless island life, have found time to face, even if they 
could not solve, the elemental problems of being, the 
problems of birth and hunger, of toil and mating and 
danger and death. 


ESCAPE, 


I walked beneath a jewelled canopy of sky 

And raised my tear-dimmed eyes unto the stars, 
And there beheld such glorious infinity on high 
That those small thoughts which chained my mind 
Broke into fragments, and were cast aside 

Like worn-out prison bars. 

“ The glorious liberty of the Children of God” 
Were words which flashed new meaning to my soul. 
Humbly I glimpsed the boundless freedom and the endless scope 
Of Life illimitable, imperishable, whole. 

I. FOULIS. 
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DARK HORSES. 
BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


[At Merton Magna, in East Devon, live Richard Challice, wheelwright, Ivy, 

his wife, Leonard, Samson, and Linda, his children, and Verity, his old mother. 

Simon Pye, friendly, retired neighbour, engages Richard to look after his orchard 

and Linda as maidservant: he makes friends with the Challices and gives 

Richard his dream, a piece of land on which is a disused lime-kiln. Simon’s 

son, Gerald, visits his father and sets his snares for Linda. Gerald murderously 
drives over Richard as he tries to prevent Linda’s elopement.] 


XIV. 
THE WELCOME HOME. 


Granny Cuattuice held the communication between her 
hands when Ivy admitted Mr. Pye, and without speaking she 
gave it to him. 

* Short and sweet or not as may be,’ she said. The letter 
was brief enough. 


‘My pearesT FaTHer’ [wrote Linda]. 

* This is only to tell you I am very well and very happy. I 
ought to have wrote sooner, but life’s a whirl for the minute. 
rll send you a long, long letter very soon and tell you all you 
want to know and, please God, we'll meet again soon after. 

‘Best love to all and Mr. Pye. 

“Your loving daughter 
* ETHELINDA.’ 


There was no direction within the letter and it had a 
London postmark. 

Simon’s first thought was for Richard. 
‘One of you boys must take this to your father to-night,’ 
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he told Leonard and Samson. ‘ It may make all the difference 
to his rest.’ 

“Very good news I'd say, sir,’ thought Ivy. 

“I hope so, Mrs. Challice ; I hope so indeed,’ he answered, 
‘but as to that, time will soon show. For the moment the 
all-important thing for Dick is to know that Linda is well and 
happy. He can’t know too soon.’ 

*T'll go up along to Father,’ said Leonard, ‘ and take him the 
letter to see with his own eyes.’ 

“It may mean rest for him, or it may not,’ croaked out 
Verity. ‘His own eyes will seek more than what she tells, 
and they won’t find it. But I'd chance that and let him hear 
to-night. He’ll just dwell on it that she’s well and happy. 
There’s that much peace in it.’ 

Leonard went his way and Simon reported that Dick was 
far better and clearer of mind than he had expected to find him. 

* He’s a very noble fellow,’ he declared, ‘ and you'll have to 
give him the welcome he deserves when he comes home.’ 

* Trust us, Mr. Pye,’ promised Ivy. ‘ We're thinking ona 
thousand things for his comfort.’ 

Verity glowered, but did not speak. An incident of the 
pending preparations had soured her bitterly and she designed 
to acquaint Mr. Pye with it at a future time. 

They invited his opinion of Linda’s letter, but he could only 
dwell on the comfortable fact that she wrote with happiness. 
Relying in this matter upon Granny, he turned to her. 

“ You were a true prophet, ma’am,’ he said, ‘ and I’d like to 
hear what you think. To my mind I agree with your 
daughter-in-law. We can feel relieved.’ 

Verity answered very briefly. 

‘The bright thing about it is they ain’t married,’ she said, 
and Ivy protested. 

“You've no right to say that, Mother,’ she cried out. 
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‘ Every right,’ answered Verity. ‘In her letter, left when 
she ran away, she said we should hear tell the minute she was 
wed, That’s three weeks ago. Now we've got to wait for 
that bit of news—and the longer the better. Don’t let 
nobody think I want ’em to be married. I want ’em to be 
parted and I pin my hope to it. The shorter way she goes on 
his road to hell, the better chance she'll have to leave it.’ 

Simon stole away before these sentiments and it was some 
days before he saw any members of the Challice family 
again. Next day he directed that the search for his son 
should be abandoned and found himself agreeing with the 
view of Granny Challice. 

His family visited the sick man weekly and Verity was 
presently able to go again. Richard declared himself much 
relieved at the news of Linda ; but he was soon clamouring 
to hear if any later letter had arrived. Nothing more 
reached them, however, and he began to take a dark view of 
her silence. His mother influenced him to some extent and 
he cared less for her virtue than her safety now. But in- 
direct news did at length reach them, for Simon, much to 
his surprise, received a letter from his son. No direction 
accompanied it and Gerald explained the fact by saying that 
he did not want any trouble with Linda’s family. He wrote 
how they were now agreed that marriage would not conduce 
to their happiness, declared that their generation was awake 
to the misery marriage generally created and condoned their 
friendship as a commonplace of modern life. Linda, said the 
young man, was exceedingly happy and perfectly free. He 
begged his father to set these facts before her family and 
reconcile them to the situation. Then he trusted that Simon 
was in the best of health and hoped presently to hear that a 
visit from Linda and himself might be welcome and would 
create no foolish and needless unpleasantness. 
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Mr. Pye took the missive ill, however, and bitterly resented 
his son’s achievement. He belonged to another order, and 
the worldly wisdom of Gerald made no appeal to him. 
Philosophically the interest lay in Linda, and when he 
thought upon her, he felt assured that much must still be 
hidden. She was built on her father’s pattern and it seemed 
almost impossible to believe that she could be reconciled to 
her present manner of life. 

He showed nobody the letter, but reported it and told the 
Challices that he had heard from his son and that Linda was 
well. Richard clamoured for an address, that he might write 
to Linda, but Simon told him the letter contained none. It 
had come from London and that was all he knew about it. 

Then fell a day when the wheelwright returned to his home 
and family. He avowed great thankfulness to be back and 
praised the arrangements that had been made for him. A 
bedroom was waiting, on the ground floor, where the 
parlour had been turned into one. 

* You'll have no call ever to climb the stairs again,’ said Ivy. 
* That was my thought for your comfort, Richard, and it will 
save you a deal of trouble.’ 

Many other evidences of their planning—some painful— 
awaited him, but he applauded them all and admired their 
cleverness. 

‘I’m nimble as a goat on my crutches already,’ he said, 
‘and my false leg they’ve fitted on me is more vexation than 
it’s worth. I hate the thing and count to fetch about cleverer 
without it.’ 

Mr. Pye visited him on the morning of his return and also 
evinced thought for Richard. He had bought a machine on 
wheels worked by the hands of the driver, for he felt that this 
vehicle would prove a great convenience to his friend. Dick 
was much moved at the gift and tried it out under Simon’s 
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eyes. The experiment proved successful and he found him- 
self easily able to guide and travel. 

‘Tt’ll bring up the muscles on my arms,’ he said, “ and once 
I've built my strength, I'll go nearly as fast as I used to walk.’ 

It was not long before he pulled himself to Prospect Place 
and the orchard, and Simon saw him one morning driving his 
carriage among the little trees. Many weeks had passed 
since last he saw them, yet presently he declared that all was 
well. 

But, though fits of depression would sometimes crowd 
down upon Dick and keep him moody as he began to dis- 
cover the limitations of the changed life, he threw them off 
and found pleasure in the companionship of his old friends. 
His family watched over him and were conscious of certain 
mental changes, for these became evident to those who knew 
him well. His mind, always simple and sanguine, was 
simpler yet, and sometimes he spoke and appeared to think 
as of old to the extent of planning work that was now im- 
possible. Then memory would chasten him and remind him 
how much was altered. 

‘It’s like a death in the house,’ he said to his mother on a 
day when they sat together upon his land. ‘ You keep for- 
getting it and your mind runs on as of old. Then it comes 
back and overcrows you.’ 

She understood. 

“You'll get used to it, Dick,’ she promised him, ‘ and build 
up and be so busy as ever—only at different jobs.’ 

Trifles troubled him more than of old, while serious 
problems occupied him less. A new vein of reflection filled 
his thoughts and nothing surprised Ivy more than to hear him 
brood mistily on abstract questions. He did not get far, for 
he often knew no words in which to formulate these ideas, 
and none who listened to him, save Mr. Pye, could help him. 
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Simon, however, sometimes proved clever at guessing what 
Richard was unable to express. Her father talked often of 
going to London to find Linda when he was strong enough, 
but he agonised less about her and declared a conviction that 
she must be married. 

“Folk don’t change their skins like long-cripples?,’ he 
said. ‘I know Linda because she was like me in her mind, 
and she can’t turn into a light woman just because that filthy 
man wanted her to.’ 

Simon observed that he regarded the possibility of Linda’s 
lapse as still remote and took it far more seriously than the rest 
of her family. Ivy, behind her husband’s back, now heartily 
hoped that her daughter would never return ; while Granny 
Challice continued to feel sure that she would. 

* To have Linda beside my son, to watch over him is what 
I’m wishful for,’ she told Mr. Pye on an occasion when he 
saw her alone. ‘I’m too old to be a companion for the man, 
but there’s a lot of time heavy on his hands and Linda would 
soon get back into his affection if she came back and made him 
her first thought. Dick’s got into slow-land before his time 
along of being mangled so bad. He’s old for his age now, 
but he don’t know it, thank God, and she’d be the apple of his 
eye again if she came back to him and helped his life along.’ 

* The old spirit is still there,’ said Simon. ‘ I never thought 
that a man could have come out of that furnace of torture so 
unchanged. But he looks at things a bit different, Verity. 
Never with bitterness, but deeper. There’s a zest for life 
growing in him again as he gets used to the new dispensation 
and forgets a little what the old was like.’ 

* He uses his hands a lot,’ she said. ‘ He’s clever, same as his 
father. He nets of a wet day and he’s planting his land very 
clever as he can with small fruits now. He’s full of what he’s 


1 Long-cripple: a snake. 
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going to grow for your table next year. “ Us never died of 
winter yet,” he'll say.’ 

She smiled at the recollection—a very rare thing for her to 
do. Then she scowled. 

‘Of all frosty bitches on this earth my daughter-in-law’s 
the hardest,’ she said. ‘I'll go finger cold on the hottest day 
when I think upon her. She’s turned Dick down now— 
don’t sleep with him no more. He says it’s natural for her 
to be repulsed by his broken body ; but I say it’s the beastliest 
thing ever I knowed her to do. And that’s something. IfI 
knew of a wise woman, Id go to her and give her my agate 
brooch and golden earrings and everything worth money I’ve 
got left, to put the evil eye onIvy. But there ain’t no wise 
women left now.’ 

‘The evil eye,’ murmured Simon. ‘It meant something, 
no doubt, once upon a time, my dear. But trust Dick to 
fetch her round.’ 

‘He don’t want her no more,’ she said. ‘ He’s very under- 
standing. There’s no nature in her nor never was—no more 
than a stained-glass window.’ 

John Caryl often came on days when Richard did not visit 
the workshop. He held business to be fairly good and was 
full of work. 

‘In sober honesty,’ he said once, ‘I can praise Samson. 
He’s standing to work very well. He ain’t built right for 
heavy labour, because he’s got small bones, Samson have, and 
if your bones are small, they can’t carry enough flesh on ‘em 
for a wheelwright’s job. But I'd say that the spirit is willing. 
Your downfall has made your son work harder than ever I 
thought he would do.’ 

Richard was pleased and praised Samson next time he saw 
him. 


“You'll come into the business and be rightful owner, Sam, 
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when I’m gone,’ he said. ‘ That’s your portion as my eldest 
son.” 

He never mentioned Linda to anybody now, but his 
mother knew that he had grasped the situation and could 


always tell by his face when his thoughts were upon her. , 


Verity kept much with him, for she understood that he liked 
her to be at his right hand, and Ivy failed in no attention and 
was always begging him to put on his false leg and get used 
to it. But he had turned against the substitute. His right 
leg had been shorn below the thigh and the artificial limb 
made him uncomfortable. He used Mr. Pye’s little chariot a 
good deal and could push it along at a good pace, but it 
wearied him after a mile or two, for his old physical strength 
never returned. Best he liked his crutches, and now that his 
armpits were calloused to the strain, he could use them with 
increasing skill. 

“They'll become a part of me very soon,’ he said 
to his wife, ‘and I'll wonder however I fared without 
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em. 
As autumn fell he sat a good deal beside his fire ; but 
though Simon tried to interest him in books, he never 
succeeded. Dick enjoyed to listen while Mr. Pye or his 
mother talked, but he hated reading. 

For some time he refused repeated invitations to come to 
the ‘ Cat and Fiddle’ and Mr. Beedell visited him occasion- 
ally with such local news as he could collect ; but at last 
Richard decided to go down to the inn again and found 
himself welcomed very heartily. The date of his coming 
was told and David Beedell begged his customers to keep off 
the past and say nothing but what might make Challice 
cheerful. He arrived on his crutches with Samson and 
Leonard and found a famous old chair awaiting him beside 
the bar-room fire. 
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‘ The gaffer’s chair—eh, David ?’ he said. ‘ So be it, and 
thank you.’ 

He shook a good many hands and asked after the families of 
several men. They strove to take a hopeful view, and old 


( Sloggett, though he meant friendship, said something that did 


not please the hearer. 

‘You're going to be all right,’ he told Dick. ‘ You're 
putting on weight, I see, to make up for your leg, Challice.’ 

It was true, but gave Richard no pleasure. 

‘Don’t you rub that in, Matt,’ he begged. - ‘I know it only 
too well. *Twas all I could do to keep a waist-line by ceaseless 
work when I was well. Now I'm getting too fat, for all I go 
light on the tucker.’ 

‘Think nothing of it,’ said the postman. ‘ There’s lots of 
ways to keep the fat from rising on you. You work your 
“run-about,” Dick: that'll keep you thin.’ 

*Wouldn’t say a word for fear it got back to Mr. Pye,’ 
explained Richard, ‘ but I don’t care a deuce of a lot about 
the “run-about.” ’Tis strange to be sitting down out of 
doors.’ 

‘Mr. Pye’s not so well as he might be himself,’ said 
Beedell. ‘He says the rheumatism’s gaining ground upon 
him. He’s like you—fond of going on his feet. But he'll 
only take a dry ginger now. Dr. Thorpe’s ordered him off 
beer. Very sorry for himself too, because beer was his 
stand-by.’ 

Richard did not remain very long, but talked enough to 
indicate that his outlook in certain directions was changed. 
They perceived that he had been through a tremendous 
physical experience and that it had turned his mind from the 
old channels. Mr. Sloggett discussed him when he and his 
sons were gone. 

‘Looks to be turning pious,’ said Matthew. ‘Them that 
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see death and give it a miss will go that way sometimes—or 
else just the opposite.’ 

* What’ll he do 2’ asked Arthur Tidy. ‘He can’t stand to 
the forge no more. All his work and all the things he did to 
turn a penny called for strength, and his strength is took from 
him. You can know that because his voice has gone smaller,’ 

* He’d have been up against it in any case come a few years,’ 
said Sloggett. ‘ His work’s leaving him. ’Tis mostly motor 
engines on the land now—more and more of ’em.’ 

* Dick’s had all he wants to have of motor engines, I 
reckon,’ said Saul Date. ‘T'was a motor smashed him, and if 
I was him I'd never rest till I got the dog that did it into gaol, 
where he belongs.’ 

* There’s a lot hid,’ answered Beedell. ‘They won’t talk 
about it. Isounded Mr. Pye, but he wasn’t telling anything.’ 

* Would you say Dick had anything put away 2’ asked the 
postman, but David thought not. 

* He’s had tolerable heavy calls on him all his life, Arthur, 
and the thousand and one jobs he’d take on to eke out his 
money will be beyond his powers now.’ 

‘If he’d had any money, he’d have dropped it when he 
wanted to burn lime,’ said Matthew. ‘ His family did ought 
to help him and his sons stand to work.’ 

*Samson’s working so well as he can,’ answered John 
Caryl who had just come in, ‘ but he’s weedy and soon tires. 
His bones is too small.’ 

“I doubt old Pye would let Richard get down on his 
uppers,’ said Tidy. ‘In a manner of speaking his son, that 
sloked away Linda and ran down Dick, is the one that’s 
ruined the family, and Simon Pye knows that very well.’ 

* He’s done what a man could and stood by ’em,’ pointed 
out David Beedell. ‘It’s troubled him a lot. From a thing 
or two he said, it wouldn’t surprise me very much if Mr. Pye 
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was to leave Merton before so very long. If he’s going lame, 
and he reckons he is in for that, then there’s an end of his 
country walks and so on. He said that Dr. Thorpe had 
warned him the river mists in winter was against him ; and 
if he feels that Dick will always be a painful object in future 
to call his blackguard son to his memory, then he might find 
that another reason for going somewhere else.’ 

“Would you say we might send round the hat for Dick 2’ 
asked Tidy. ‘ It’s done now and again when a neighbour has 
a bit of bad luck.’ 

‘No,’ replied Beedell. ‘Not a case for it, Arthur.’ 

“He’d be stung in his pride if you was to do that,’ declared 
Caryl. ‘Mr. Challice has got his pride like another, and if 
he thought you reckoned he was so poor as to want charity, 
there'd be a rumpus.’ 

‘You can send round the hat for me as soon as you've got a 
mind to,’ said Saul Date. ‘ A deserving creature if ever there 
was one, and my pride won’t stand in the way.’ 

They laughed at him. 

‘T’ve called you a good many names you wasn’t christened 
by, Saul,’ admitted Beedell, ‘ but I never called you proud.’ 

*T’ll tell my brother to run you in for public begging,’ said 
Tidy. ‘Cadgers like you did ought to be locked up.’ 

They returned to the Challice family and old Sloggett 
spoke to Caryl. 

‘Does Dick ever tell about his girl’ he asked. ‘ You're 
his man and you was addicted to her, so he might tell what he 
knows to you, Johnny.’ 

‘Never. Her name don’t pass his lips no more. She’s 
gone like a pinch of smoke,’ answered John. 

“She was off you after he came along?’ asked Tidy. 

* She was off me after he came along as you say,’ granted 
Caryl. ‘What you call cause and effect. I might have 
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offered for her, but that rogue blinded the woman. I’ve 
never wished no human being evil in my life till now, but if 
ever by God’s goodness I had the chance to smash his face in, 
I'd take it.’ 

* Never heard you tell such a long speech before,’ approved 
the postman. ‘And I hope the chance may over-get you, 
Johnny.’ 

*Tripe !’ scoffed Date. ‘I'll lay Linda’s having the time 
of her life along with him.’ 

‘And where do it lead, you lousy fool?’ asked Caryl, 
scowling on Saul Date. ‘ Where do it lead if a woman's 
living in sin?’ 

* Order, all !’ commanded David. *I won’t have no 
aspersions, and well you know it. We can’t say anybody’s 
living in sin. They may be lawfully married. Shamed of 
you, Caryl. I ain’t shamed of you, Saul, because good 
shame’s wasted on you. But I say this: we know nothing 
and so we didn’t ought to judge anybody. The woman was 
good if the man was a rotter.’ 

“You're a dull dog for a publican,’ said Date. ‘ Always 
down on fair arguments. Cant, I call it—a most hypocritical 
man. The world don’t stand still for you and, be it as it will, 
you had plenty of Red Waistcoat’s money.’ 

Beedell looked up at his clock. 

‘Tl put you right as to that another time, Saul, if you’ve 
got the wits to be put right,’ he answered. “ It’s closing now. 
“Clear out, the pack of you. There’s nights when I never 
want to see any of you again, and this is one of ’em.’ 
With laughter they departed. 























XV. 
AUTUMN. 


On an October afternoon, when leaves were flying, the air 
heavy over Exe and migrant birds going south by night, Mr. 
Pye came to see the Challices, Richard was out and Verity 
had been talking with her daughter-in-law. Ivy was re- 
gretting the signs of age in Dick. 

“He don’t look forward like he used to do—broods too 
much about Linda,’ she said. 

‘’Tis you make him brood about her. ’Tis you throw up 
the sponge,’ declared Granny. ‘ Your husband have had 
other disappointments and harder knocks than anybody 
knows but me. He’s too kindly and decent and noble in his 
mind to get on in the world like it is now. All greed and 
grasping and Devil take the hindmost : that’s the world now. 
If it was a Christian world, then Richard would have been a 
proper success—yes, he would ; but not in this baggering 
world.’ 

Simon, who had heard the remark, approved. 

“A very true thought,’ he answered. ‘The world’s a 
difficult place for Christians, without adoubt. But it always 
was. 

‘And he ain’t old for his age either,’ continued Richard’s 
mother. ‘This cruel fate have made him. call up his reserve 
powers, but he’s far ways short of being conquered by it. 
He’s got more pluck and sense than ever you had, or will 
have, Ivy.’ 

Ivy was cowed and troubled at this season, for she had 
grasped the truth about Linda now and bitterly resented it. 
She did not answer the old woman, but rose and left the house 
place where they sat. 
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*She’s cast down and got her tail between her legs as to 
her daughter,’ explained Verity. ‘She says the girl’s on the 
streets by now, and everybody knows it, and she’s got no 
more heart to face the eyes of the people. She’d give her soul 
to get out of Merton.’ 

“You didn’t ought to say that, Granny,’ croaked Leonard 
Challice. He was at home with a heavy cold upon his chest, 

“It’s natural for mother to be troubled,’ he continued, 
* You don’t understand what it is to a proud woman like her.’ 

Verity turned to the visitor. 

“You haven’t heard any more from your son, Mr. Pye ?’ 

“Yes I have, but still no address. He’s very cheerful and 
says that he has had some good luck. Of Linda he merely 
reports that she is going strong. “Going strong” is the 
expression he used. I’ve told Richard about it and I’m 
rather disposed to start to hunt them down again.’ 

* You generally see how you might better most things you 
do, when you look back on ’em after,’ said Verity. ‘ And 
that business was one of them. I take a lot of blame to my- 
self, because I was the oldest of the family and ought to have 
seen deeper into it. But Dick was wrong. He done what I 
advised and wouldn’t stand for the match when they asked to 
marry. But he struck too soon and gave your blasted boy his 
chance to strike back.’ 

‘What should have been done? And how could you 
have advised differently, feeling as you always felt about it 2’ 
asked Simon. 

‘We ought to have agreed to their wishes,’ she answered. 
* Any fool can see that now ; but by the time a fool can see a 
thing, it’s mostly too late to do it. If we'd agreed, then look 
how different it would have fallen out.’ 

* Because you’d say Gerald never really meant to marry ?’ 
* Of course he didn’t—never. And when he saw it was to 
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be marriage or nothing, he’d have found excuses and soon 
faded out. By opposing ’em we played into their hands. 
The bad sign now is that Linda don’t write. I counted she’d 
write.’ 

‘But you’ve got to remember that she knows nothing 
about her father’s illness,’ said Mr. Pye. ‘And there’s 
another thing. She may feel that she would never be wel- 
come in her home again under the circumstances.’ 

‘She ain’t giving us a chance,’ said Leonard. ‘She'd 
know, whatever she’d done, that Father wouldn’t turn her 
out. Girls don’t think like they used to think.’ 

* Miss Mingo’s laying in her fireworks again, she tells me,’ 
said Mr. Pye. ‘ Are we going to have a big bonfire next 
month, Leonard 2?’ 

*Couldn’t tell you, but I expect so, sir. We keep up the 
fifth of November pretty lively round these parts,’ answered 
the young man. 

‘Little you know,’ began Granny, who rose to the lure. 
‘Guy Fawkes Day was a day once ; now ’tis nought. Fine 
manners and customs went to it when I was young. Now 
you'll hear no more than a squib or two go bang ; but there 
was a proper upstore in the past. Men would carry flaming 
tar-barrels on their heads and not fling ’*em down till they 
smelt their hair burning; and the childer made scores of 
turnip lanterns and cut eyes and noses and mouths in ’em and 
put a taper inside and run about bawling through the streets. 
I've done it myself scores of times. And the bonfires was 
bonfires then and used for more than a blaze. The mummers 
were always out in fantastic garments, and more, much more, 
because we had a lot of clever chaps in them days good for 
effigies.’ 

* Effigies, now?’ asked Simon, getting out his pocket- 
book. ‘ Effigies of Guy Fawkes 2’ 
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‘No,’ answered Verity. ‘Not him. Nobody cared a 
darn for him. The effigies belonged to folk nearer home, 
If a man or woman happed to be hated and, of course, there’s 
always hateful people handy for the seeking, then they'd 
build up effigies of ‘em and dress ’em like the objects of public 
scorn and then go to their doors and burn the mommets under 
their noses. That stung ’em, I warn ’e! I’ve known folk 
put their traps in a cart the very next morning after a dose of 
public opinion like that and clear out of a village and never 
be seen again. And others I’ve known to brazen it out and 
not give a damn. I liked that sort best myself. There was 
a loose woman—one of the big-hearted sort I used to know 
very well fifty years ago. And they made an example of 
her and a very fine effigy and drew up on the appointed night 
afore her cottage. And she caught the spirit of the fun and 
said, ““ Hold on, boys, I'll give you one of my bonnets to 
crown her!” And she flung a hat out of her window to 
‘em. A cat-handed, clumsy woman she was and weighed 
twelve stone and only thirty years old ; but a heart of gold.’ 

Both Mr. Pye and Leonard found matter for interest in this 
story and the future was to see a sequel ; but Granny Challice, 
once set going, roamed on until Ivy returned to get the tea. 
She found her mother-in-law cheerful and excited, for only 
the past had power to excite her very often. Then Verity 
quieted down and asked after Mr. Pye’s rheumatism. He 
confessed that it gained on him. 

‘ There was a time,’ he said, ‘ when I feared to use a stick 
as the sign of growing age and walked without one. But not 
now.’ 

‘Pain drives out fear,’ declared the old woman. ‘If I 
don’t know, who should 2 You ain’t frightened of having a 
tooth drawn after it’s given you hell for a week.’ 

‘True enough. Fright belongs to the young and inexperi- 
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enced,’ said Simon, and then the ancient laughed at a recent 
recollection. : 

‘Dick was minded to go to church last Sunday night. 
And I went along with him, Mr. Pye, and parson tried his 
best to frighten us with the end of the world. “ End of the 
world, my dear man,” I very near shouted at him. “‘ That'll 
be child’s play to what I’ve been through in my time !”’ 

* Only the upper people can picture a worse hell than what 
they’ve had here,’ said Ivy, ‘not the poor.’ 

“Me and her agree sometimes, you see,’ commented 
Granny Challice. 

Simon declined tea and left them to walk awhile before 
night fell. He hoped that Leonard would be quickly 
restored to health and assured Ivy that in his opinion definite 
news might soon be expected. Then he went off and the 
river drew him, for he would brave the rising mists of even- 
ing for the peace and quiet and the magic of the twilight hour. 
A feast of colour still lingered on the heron-haunted flats, and 
Simon, guessing that he might not very long remain in this 
rustic home, felt a human thread of regret winding through 
his thoughts. He was pensive this evening and not in tune 
with the river, for there are times of weakness when the old 
may grudge deathless things their immortality and hunger for 
privileges that Nature denies. Not often did Simon spare a 
thought to his latter end; but there came to him now one 
still less disposed to do so—one who found the wind of his 
afflictions already tempered to the shorn lamb. He met 
Richard upon his crutches and found him in a sanguine mood. 

They talked together and the cripple explained. 

* You'll wonder to see me all alone doing nought, but I was 
wishful for peace this afternoon. They tell me that I’m the 
big noise at home, Master, but no man’s a very big noise when 
two women’s tongues are going.’ 
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‘ Females never realise that a man likes to be alone some- 
times,’ explained Simon. ‘ They hate to be alone themselves 
apparently and don’t appreciate the blessing of silence as we 
sometimes do. But the average man likes his own company 
and the peace of the grave round him now and then, when he 
can get it.’ 

‘I love quiet more than I did,’ confessed Richard. ‘If an 
argument runs high, ’tis better not to take a hand, but clear 
out. My wife has got tricks of speech that don’t ring true, 
and then I’m so foolish as to be vexed with her. She’s a 
woman very callous to other people’s troubles, and she'll give 
a religious reason for putting Number One first and last and 
always. That ain’t fair fighting in my opinion.’ 

‘ Disguised behind religious motives, our selfishness is less 
open to attack, no doubt,’ said Simon. 

* My mother never pretends nothing and you know where 
you are with her.’ 

*No—there’s no humbug of any sort about Granny,’ 
declared Simon. 

* She’s got all manner of cranky notions, yet never lacks for 
common sense,’ continued Dick. ‘ And as so few people on 
earth have got any to name, it stands to reason she must feel 
out of patience with a lot she hears and sees.’ 

“It’s a test of your common sense that you should feel out 
of patience now and then,’ said Mr. Pye. ‘I like to see the 
young men interested enough in events to be angry with 
them. If enough rose up in their anger, things might get 
altered ; but our rulers won’t listen to mere subterranean 
thunderstorms. You must break out in far-reaching ex- 
plosions before they take notice. A good cause wants 
mighty strong backing before Parliament will support it. 
Yet what do we see? All the rules of life and civilisation in 
the balance—everything turned upside down. Common 
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sense says “ Learn how to live in friendship and harmony with 
your neighbours : seek peace and pursueit.” And what they 
call realistic thinking says, ““ Learn how to destroy and ex- 
terminate your neighbours and put your wits and money 
and labour into piling up the machines to do it best and 
quickest.” ’ 

They proceeded on these gloomy lines until Mr. Pye began 

to cough and the fog to trouble his breathing parts. 
- ‘Come home with me and get out of this mist and have a 
spot of whiskey, Dick,’ he said. ‘ We're casting each other 
down, and there’s no common sense about that. I ought not 
to stop here. Thorpe bids me go. I’ve had a touch of 
asthma since I saw you—a nasty complaint and makes you 
remember your age.’ 

‘Nature haven’t got any more use for us when we are back 
numbers, Master.’ 

‘None whatever ; but we may still have some use for our- 
selves. Come and drink. A poor substitute for beer in my 
opinion ; but I’ve taken my last bottle of ale, Dick. Doctor 
says I might as well drink poison.’ 

* Giving it up has cast you down, I expect,’ said Richard 
when presently he sat beside Simon’s fire. 

‘No,’ answered the elder. ‘ I’ve been fairly reasonable and 
not played the martyr, Richard. If you can carry on like a 
man, remembering what it was to have two legs, then surely 
Ican carry on like a man, remembering what it was to drink 
beer.’ 

‘To carry on is the thing,’ admitted Richard. ‘ You ask 
yourself funny questions now and again if you hap to lose a 
limb. "Twas a game in the War, to ask each other what 
we'd least wish to part with. I'd put tobacco before most 
things.’ 

“Tobacco before your leg, Richard 2’ 
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“Not now. Now I know what a leg means. But there’s 
very few members I wouldn’t have sacrificed before my pipe. 
Never scratched in the War, where a leg might have gone to 
the glory of England ; but left to keep it till your son made 
war upon me and struck to kill. Thank God, for your sake, 
he ain’t a murderer on top of his other crimes, Master.’ 

‘LT hold him to be a murderer,’ answered Simon, ‘ and it is 
quite possible that he thinks he is one. I’m entirely with your 
mother in my hopes that Linda will presently escape from him 
and come home. She may want to do so and he has taken 
means to prevent her. But I have something like a convic- 
tion that you will hear definite news before long. Such a 
union burns itself out and appears to leave no very consider- 
able scars behind where the young are concerned.’ 

*°Tis their elders get the scars.’ 

* Yes, and often it’s their elders that deserve them. But not 
youorme. We at any rate reverse the maxim, Dick, for we 
can say that the sour grapes our children ate have set our 
teeth on edge.’ 


XVI. 
THE GUY. 


Leonard Challice devoted considerable thought to his 
grandmother’s recollections and, while kept indoors away 
from work, found a great idea dominate his mind. He often 
perceived the possibilities in Verity’s vanished memories from 
a far past, and her vision of ancient, November celebrations 
awoke in the youth a wonder whether one rite at least might 
be happily revived. If of old the effigies of evil-doers were 
publicly burned on Guy Fawkes night, to the joy of the 
community, and for rough justice on the sinner, why not 
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again? None now hated Gerald Pye more heartily than 
Linda’s brother and he began to picture the creation of some- 
thing that should be recognised for what it was and then 
destroyed by fire with ignominy before the people. As a 
rule, while Leonard abounded in ideas, energy and will power 
lacked when the business of turning thought into action con- 
fronted him ; but for once a lively animus kept him keen, 
and the more he reflected on his inspiration, the better he 
liked it. Fear indeed awakened that he might not prove 
clever enough to do the work, but he determined to try and 
confided first in his brother. Samson heartily approved and 
they sought the aid of other friends. All agreed that some- 
thing to be recognised as Gerald would not prove beyond 
Leonard’s power to create, and in the privacy of a cowshed 
young Challice began to make experiments with a ball of 
clay. There were many distinctive and familiar details to 
simplify his task. The victim’s big black eyebrows were not 
forgotten, or his red lips; while for garments all remem- 
bered his cap, his baggy knickerbockers, shapely legs in 
stockings of staring pattern and scarlet waistcoat with the 
brass buttons. = 

The artist in Leonard grew by what it fed on. A shadowy 
instinct inherited of his grandmother awoke in him, for right 
gipsies never lack the creative strain and must be making 
something or acting a part. The young man delighted him- 
self and rejoiced in his unguessed gifts. They also much 
astonished his friends, who came to criticise and help him 
with suggestions. So the object grew day by day and girls 
helped young Challice with the garments. The monster was 
rather more than life-size, and Leonard exhausted his in- 
genuity in making it look as much alive as possible. When 
finished, some few days before its destined destruction, it 
squatted concealed on an old chair in the gloom of the old 
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cowshed. Wan light from cracks in the roof flashed in its 
glassy eyes and buttons of brass, its absurd knickerbockers, 
in-turned feet and blood-red waistcoat. The girls who had 
made its clothes were permitted to see it and screamed with 
frightened joy when they did so. The effigy of Gerald Pye 
enjoyed many receptions, and certain elder people were 
permitted to see it on faithful promise of secrecy. All 
familiar with the subject recognised the truth of the por- 
traiture and the artist received congratulations which went to 
his head and made him dream even grander dreams than 
usual. He longed for everybody to behold his work and 
applaud the cunning of his hands. He also hated to think 
such a masterpiece must be so speedily destroyed. Indeed, 
long before the fifth of November came, Leonard was 
already mourning in secret that his achievement would now 
perish and be forgotten. 

He much desired his grandmother to see it, but the matter 
was kept from everybody at Church Cottage save the 
brothers, because they guessed that their parents might not 
approve. Doubts had arisen as to where the dummy should 
be burned, but though none entertained any particular objec- 
tion to Mr. Pye, it was felt that only before Prospect Place 
could the fires be lighted. 

* There’s lots wouldn’t know the meaning of it if we burn 
it on the green,’ said Samson Challice, ‘ but if we draw up at 
Simon Pye’s, then everybody will know what we're aiming 





at. 

It was agreed first to bear the dummy round Merton Magna 
in the light of torches; and then with its pockets full of 
crackers, it would be placed upon a burning tar-barrel in the 
road immediately before Simon Pye’s wicket-gate. 

Leonard had sounded his grandmother for possible details 
on such occasions and heard from her that marrow-bones and 
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cleavers were often employed to create a din and drown any 
dissentient voices which might be lifted ; but he guessed there 
would be noise enough and did not fear obstruction of any 
sort. 

“I only wish to God the dirty swine was down here himself 
to see it,’ said young Challice. ‘ Such an insult would sting 
a vain devil like him to his dying day.’ 

* More like to sting his father,’ thought Samson. ‘I doubt 
he’d care very much what anybody thought of him.’ 

Others of the village were also preparing to celebrate the 
night. A big bonfire had been built upon the green as usual, 
and Susan Mingo never remembered to have sold more fire- 
works in a long experience. But the march of the effigy was 
a thing apart. Those concerned proposed to wait until the 
big bonfire was lighted and then bring out their ‘ guy,’ carry 
him round the blazing pile for all to see and presently convey 
him with the host that would surely follow to Prospect Place. 

The night came very dark but dry, and fitful fireworks 
popped and crackled round about from the hour of dusk. 
Those out for entertainment gravitated to the pile of the 
bonfire and at eight o’clock it was lighted. Then, as the 
gathering blaze illuminated the folk, there came the proces- 
sion in dishonour of Gerald Pye, and that there might be 
no shadow of doubt, his name was painted in big black letters 
on a board above the figure’s head. But many recognised it 
and greeted it with groans and hisses. Thrice it was carried 
round the bonfire, then set down for people to admire and 
applaud. The leaping flames lit up the faces of the crowd 
and the features of the great doll seated among them until, in 
the lurid distortion of the firelight and black shadow, it 
looked as human as the rest. Leonard and his brother were 
among the bearers and the artist rejoiced to hear many praises 
heaped upon his creation. 
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“I made it! I made it!’ he kept shouting. 

“Tis the living daps of the man,’ declared old Sloggett, 
who gloated at the sight. ‘You bear it down to his father, 
souls, and give him hell—foreigner that he is.’ 

“ Nobody’s got any quarrel with old Pye,’ said John Caryl, 
who was at Matthew’s elbow. 

“Yes they have—I have,’ answered the old man. ‘Come 
on, boys. He'll go so white as a dog’s tooth when he sees 
what the nation thinks of his beastly spawn.’ 

A crowd of more than a hundred men and women trailed 
noisily down to Prospect Place as the bonfire died, and boys 
and girls came yelling with them. Nicholas Tidy, who was 
on duty, felt in doubt as to his course of action ; but he had 
often known occasions when to do nothing proved the wisest 
course, and lay friends easily persuaded him that this was one 
of them. 

“If all’s done orderly I'll let it pass, but not otherwise,’ he 
said, and accompanied the throng. 

A man and woman became conscious of the procession’s 
approach presently. Simon Pye, when just about to retire for 
the night, heard a gathering din and quickly perceived the 
glare of torches and the advance of a crowd. Unguessing of 
their purpose he delayed at his window and threw it open, the 
better to learn what was going forward. Then came the folk 
and, instead of passing by, assembled before his gate and set 
about their business. From the midst emerged an object 
seated upon a chair, and the throng parted, so that Simon’s 
view should be as direct as possible. In the glare he could 

read his son’s name clearly enough, but without that he knew 
instantly for whom the dummy was intended. And at the 
same moment he recollected Granny Challice and her account 
of such scenes as he now beheld. The torch-light reached 
Simon where he stood and the people saw him. He re- 
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garded them calmly and held his ground. Then came the 
tar-barrel and he saw the effigy of his son dumped upon it 
and the fire lighted. 

A fine medley of emotions battled in the mind of Mr. Pye, 
but he had not trained his intellect on rational principles for 
nothing and reason triumphed. Which is to say that, while 
he suffered, he maintained a steadfast attitude and considered 
the scene from the standpoint of the actors in it. He felt no 
anger against any of them ; he did not quarrel with the herd 
impulse that had inspired their sally ; he recognised that this 
rough assertion and vicarious punishment of Gerald was right 
and just and well deserved. By an effort of will Simon 
achieved absolute detachment, and since to be detached was to 
feel no disapproval of what he saw, he approved it. There 
was even a place for the antiquary in him to be pleased. A 
subtle sense before his static attitude at the window reassured 
the crowd. Implicitly they knew he felt no anger, even 
before the direct evidence of his indifference that quickly 
followed. With their public denunciation they proceeded 
cheerfully therefore, and Simon watched the monster in the 
red waistcoat and garish tweeds burst into flames. Explo- 
sions followed and he noted that the people quite forgot him 
in their excitement ; he heard them roar with laughter as the 
great dummy shed its limbs and crumbled. 

For another minute Simon stood quite still and in that brief 
space his thoughts flashed as swiftly as the brain builds in a 
dream. From the hour of Gerald’s birth he traversed the 
years until this present moment and wondered that a new- 
born infant, within the span of three decades, should thus 
have stamped his personality on these village minds by an act 
of evil and so won their payment of contempt and scorn. It 
seemed a remarkable achievement for such a young man. 
But Simon was not perturbed, for he knew that these nightly 
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incidents would be forgotten quickly enough. They inter- 
ested him far more than they saddened him, and shocked him 
not at all. 

He rang his bell, and Mrs. Butters, who was beholding the 
rite with horror from the front door, hastened to him fearing 
some terrible reaction. Instead only a new source of amaze- 
ment awaited her. 

“How much beer was left,’ he asked, ‘ when Dr. Thorpe 
commanded me to stop drinking it 2’ 

Collecting her senses Mrs. Butters replied : 

“ There’s two dozen bottles, Master, and you said I was to 
ask Joe Bates to bear ’em over to Mr. Challice ; but they ain’t 
gone yet.’ 

‘Good,’ said Simon. ‘I'll ask you to carry them out on a 
tray to the company with my compliments, woman. Do so 
at once, or better still, carry them to the gate and let them 
help themselves.’ 

Mrs. Butters, suspecting a brain-storm, yet raised no objec- 
tion. Indeed, the actual task rather commended itself to her. 
She hastened to obey, lumbered backwards and forwards to 
the gate with the beer and was rewarded with acclaim. 


Then Simon, after he had heard them cheer, went to bed, and | 











by the time that he turned out his light, the ruins of the effigy _ 


were kicked smouldering into the hedge, the people all 
drifted away and silence and darkness restored. Only the 
smeech of burning tar still hung on the still air and shouts 
came thinly from the village. 

As for the woman, who had also witnessed this spectacle, 
she was walking into Merton Magna from the west and had 
almost reached Prospect Place when arrested by the approach- 
ing crowd. Not desiring to meet anybody, she stopped, 
retreated a few steps and then, at a field-gate, left the road 
and hid behind the hedge until the people should have 
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passed. Soon she saw that they had stopped and were drawn 
up; then, walking along the inside of the hedge, she was able 
to come close and watch them without being observed. 
Thus hidden, she followed the entire performance with pro- 
found interest, for she understood precisely what was being 
done and the purport of it. Nor did she fail to recognise the 
central feature of the rite. Varied emotions arose within her 
at an event so unexpected, but no deeper sensation than sur- 
prise at first appeared to fill her mind. Under the fitful glare 
of the flames her beautiful face only revealed astonishment 











until the significance of what she saw intruded, and then 
quickened anxiety was manifest. She could see Simon Pye’s 
abode, but for a time no evidence that he shared the scene 
-with her appeared. Then emerged Mrs. Butters with beer, 
as a sign that no great indignation or great grief attended the 
watching man. He was evidently aware of the scene and not 
stricken by it, so she took some queer comfort from his 
response to the apparent assault upon him. The woman, 


though still much mystified, found relief in her discovery. 


| Her face cleared as she considered it and she even laughed to 


herself. She was quick-minded and now, though weary and 


_ anxious for an approaching ordeal to be ended, could find 


time while she waited to contrast this combined expression 
of opinion with the events that had occasioned it. She even 
wondered who had made the great doll so faithfully and per- 
ceived how absurdly unlike the original it was, yet how it 
stood as a sign and symbol of him that might easily be 
recognised. 

The returned native was dressed in dark clothes and carried 
a small suit-case. Upon her left hand, revealed by the torch- 
light, there shone a wedding ring. She considered now 
whether she might evade the crowd and reach Merton by the 
fields ; but the place was very familiar to her and she judged 
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it would be better to wait until everybody was gone and she 
could proceed by the highway unseen. She remained con- 
cealed therefore until the ceremony had ended and the people 
were back in Merton. Then she emerged and walked swiftly 
to the village. She avoided the green, whence shouts still 
arose and rockets soared, but turned down a lane and presently 
reached the precincts of the grave-yard. Then she went into 
the front garden of Church Cottage and knocked at the door, 
Now indeed acute feeling marked her, for she entertained 
grave doubts of her reception. But that was of less impor- 
tance than the uncertainty as to what might await her in one 
literally vital particular. But twenty-four hours earlier in her 
life there had come some horrible and utterly unexpected 
intelligence to her ears—news involving a man’s life, or his 
death. Upon that information she was here, and though she 
had hesitated long as to where the truth might best be sought, 
yet finally determined to come to the fountain-head and 
directly learn the best or worst. Others might have acted 
differently, but it was typical of her to do this. 

She heard an unfamiliar sound as Richard Challice in his 
crutches came to answer the door. The slow stumping 
made her wonder, and then she saw him again with one leg 
only. But he was alive, and the glory of that discovery 
lessened the grief of his affliction. 

“It’s Linda, Father,’ she said very quietly, ‘and I'll never 
leave you again if you will me to stop ; but I'll go this instant 
moment if you say the word.’ 

Richard nearly fell backward on his crutches, but he lifted 
his arms to her and put them round her to support him. 

‘Come in your home,’ he said. ‘Come in your home and 
praise God.’ 


(To be continued.) 




















THE GENTLE ART OF BIRDING. 
BY JAMES W. LANE. 


Ir seems to me that my earliest memory about birds is the 
recollection of my grandfather’s running to get his gun 
when he saw an osprey. I thought at the time (I was the 
footling age of three or four) this was pretty wanton of 
him. I think the hawk was shot, but it had all my sym- 
pathy. My second recollection is about the thousands of 
swallows that filled the air above our house and lawn in 
September, and my third, at the age of six, is of the bald 
eagles near our camp on Upper Saranac Lake, New York. 
With what shrouds of mystery they would suddenly appear 
from their eyrie in a mountainous pine and fight the osprey 
for his catch of fish. With what excitement even the 
guides spoke of them. 

These memories of the long ago I recall now when I 
would wish to remember what started me off on the, to 
the uninitiated, most peculiar of pastimes. What is there in 
a mere bird to lead an apparently staid man to drop every- 
thing and stalk the creature, at the price of time, discomfort, 
and other business, until the bird is brought to book within 
easy vision? Time was—in the days of Audubon and 
even only a generation past—when a bird seen was a bird 
to be shot and the gun did the trick now more satisfactorily 
performed by camera and binoculars, by planting and 
feeding: it brought the bird to one, but at the expense 
of wiping it out for ever. Saint Francis, in the familiar 
picture in the Upper Church of Assisi, befriended the birds. 
VoL. 156.—NoO. 933. 24 
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intimately, which is modern policy now—though it has 
taken us six hundred years to come around to it. 

Whatever it was that led me to birds, as it leads others 
to butterflies and frogs, the fascination has never ceased. 
It exists on land and sea, in town and country, day and 
night—everywhere. The more I travelled the more | 
realised this. The bird-lover doesn’t have to wait for any 
particular season, place, or even hemisphere. Like the 
poor, birds are always with us. I, who have modestly 
loved them for as long as I can remember without ever 
being very scientific about it, have felt the lure of ornith- 
ology in every corner. 

There was the wonder with which I used to watch the 
flocks of jaegers that one can always see fishing off the 
Azores, those birds that skim the water more continuously 
than gulls, so that when they are down in the trough of 
even smallish waves they are invisible to one in a boat. 
Or the thrill with which I watched gannets, those speedy 
swans of the sea, following the herring fleets off the British 
coast. Or the sympathetic fear with which I saw young 
ducks, probably sheldrakes, near the Orkney Islands almost 
being cloven in two by the onrush of our Atlantic liner’s 
bow until they just skittered off to safety. Often from 
train windows the best sights can be seen. Once, as an 
express to the Riviera slowed up around one of the lakes 
near Aix-les-Bains on a cold winter morning, I looked out 
of the window and saw only a few feet offshore hundreds 
of ducks of several species. Just as I was beginning to feel 
sure of my identifications of these European varieties and 
had whittled the field down to pochards and scaups, the 
train whisked off behind a hill ! 

In the prime of May, when the woods have that pearly 
iridescence which is yet neither skimpiness nor efflorescence, 
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just before the dogwoods burst and the wild cherry’s bloom 
is still young, the bird-lover is a-field, shortly after dawn 
and perhaps, if he is hardy, for all day long. But he does 
not go birding merely to be a~Maying. The first fortnight 
of May is undoubtedly his most strenuous time, for it 
includes the largest wave of the spring migrations, and that 
means fifty to a hundred different species of birds may be 
seen in wood, orchard, field, and bay. 

By long experience of each month a natural calendar has 
formed itself in the bird-lover’s head. If you could blot 
out his memory of the current season and put him in a 
news-sealed dark room in the city and tell him (you are 
supposed to be anywhere in the Atlantic States between 
Philadelphia and Boston) that you had just heard the first 
ruby-crowned kinglet singing, he could tell you, I am pretty 
sure, what day of the year it was, within two or three 
weeks. If you told him that you had just seen the first 
magnolia warbler in the city park as a spring transient, he 
could come even closer, probably within ten days. And 
if you had seen a bay-breasted warbler southbound, he 
would know what time of the fall it was. 

But it is when birds come to your own place that you 
have the best fun. They’re not fastidious, and old, hollowed- 
out cross-sections of trees with covers on them and holes 
near the top will attract wrens, bluebirds, crested flycatchers, 
flickers, and owls. That pest-bird, the starling, will try to 
appropriate them, too, and if he does, you'll have a handful 
to dislodge him. Soon, though, I began to long for bigger 
game. I read of that giant-sized swallow, the purple martin, 
and of how he could only, and merely, be attracted by 
specially made houses. I bought one and put it up on a 
high, high pole. Immediately some sort of bird (in the 
abyss of my ignorance I thought it was a shrike !) arrived 
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and took possession, with an occasional English sparrow 
peeping around the eaves to see whether the martin—oh, it 
was a martin !—was going to molest it. 

This was the small beginning of my colony. When the 
young hatched out, I realised that if they were to return 
the next year to fight it out with their parents for the 
tenancy, what with a few sparrow couples to spice the pot, 
there was not going to be a very happy tenement. So after 
a while I bought another house and up it went on another 
high, high pole. The martins have increased in arithmetical 
progression each year, but there must be a lot of them that 
fail of proper obituaries, and at least decent burial, for 
occasionally the dead are left to bury the dead, being found 
clogging up the doors of their apartments, which they had 
probably defended with their last breath against intruders. 
These big swallows, so gay as they gyrate and tumble in 
the air, more strongly built and robuster-looking than our 
other swallows, make more for my happiness and peace of 
mind than stock market upturns. If I could have the year 
all one season and that season summer, I should choose it 
only because I know I should never tire of the martins, 
now scaling the sky like airplanes, now with pinned-back 
wings catapulting straight down from great heights to the 
very entrance of their tenements. Alas that I must say 
tenements rather than gourds, for though gourds I have 
put up—as southerners do—still my martins prefer the 
mouldy, old, insect-gnawed house. 

The artificiality of houses is evident but absolutely neces- 
sary in the case of the martin, which by this period in the 
stage of civilisation has practically forgotten how to build 
in trees! Trees, though, are the real places in which to 
spy upon birds. I havea mulberry tree and some dogwoods. 
In the former, its leaves are furiously a-rustle for as long 
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as its berries are ripe or ripening: either robins are tugging 
at the fruit or they are having a tug-of-war with the cat- 
birds to keep them from it. In the dogwoods there is little 
action by the time the human observer usually comes upon 
the scene. Instead, great robins sit statuesquely and give 
you a baleful glare if you try to disturb them from the 
stew which overstuffing has caused. 

When birds do things like this, it is time to shoot them— 
with a camera. The nesting months of May, June, and 
July is the time to get your telescopic-lens camera out. I 
admit I am no photographer myself. The only time I 
tried to photograph a nesting bird (and without a telescopic, 
too !) was under ideal conditions. I even took no pre- 
cautions, but marched right up to the nest, which was on 
a swinging bough about on a level with my nose, pointed 
the camera into the face of the sitting bird, and let fly. 
But the bird did also, and by the time the shutter had clicked 
she was off her egg and I had nothing for my pains. Yet 
such failure was worthy, for what I was looking in on was 
a humming-bird and her one egg, approximately the size 
of a jordan almond. If this is what happéned to such an 
amateur lout of the lens as myself, you can see the number 
of opportunities for photography a more scientific camera- 
man would have. 

A tour just around my workroom reveals the charm and 
the variety of birds from all over the world, for artists of 
all nations have been stimulated to paint and draw the 
beautiful and characteristic birds of their countries. Above 
me, a wedge of geese, with dark dry-pointings on neck, 
feet, and wings, flap low over some sand-dunes, one of 
America’s later contributions to the art of bird-etching. 
Four carmine-cheeked European goldfinches in mosaic set 
in black lean against the wall from my desk at my right 
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elbow and gleam with the brilliancy of the Florentine sun 
under which their Italian stone-cutter worked. Going 
around the room, one becomes conversant with the art of 
Audubon, the greatest bird-engraver of them all, though 
he was sometimes a good deal less than accurate, particularly 
in his distorted waterfowl, like the smew, which, neverthe- 
less, in its snowy-breasted beauty is one of the most stimu- 
lating of his plates. My smew hangs next to some early 
English water-colours—a skylark, a couple of linnets, a 
kestrel, a harrier, two titmice, and a jay—tiny five-by-six 
things, but which radiate an honest simplicity both in 
feeling and colour that Audubon cannot match. Circulating 
again, one arrives now at Bracquemond’s pheasants, the type 
of impressionistic etching by the great Frenchman—early 
morning sunbeams penetrating a mist-filled meadow where 
among the furze are scores of birds—that set the style for 
the Benson, Clark, and Bishop prints of to-day. The 
demure mandarin ducks from the Orient, in a wood-block 
print, make the most graceful note in the room, but the 
colours are so delicately elusive, so Whistleresque, as to 
cause the print to look almost faded against the faded green 
walls. Over the book-case is Audubon in his fiercer, more 
dramatic mood: two yellow-billed cuckoos among cater- 
pillar-eaten leaves chasing a butterfly. But two apparently 
living birds, a duck and a woodpecker, both feather-fabri- 
cated, look less ready to fly—perhaps because in each case bill, 
feet, and background have been inked in—than the Audubon 
cuckoos. Last but one, there is Audubon’s young bald 
eagle shrieking and clinging to a stump. Like Tennyson’s, 
He clasps the crag with crooked hands ; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands .. . 
Finally, a redstart gives a decided orange-ice effect against 
the dull green wall. He and his mate are inaccurate 
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(American birds a hundred years ago were scarcely well 
drawn except by Audubon, and not always by him), but 
they have a lively charm and you would almost expect 
them to burst into song. 

The problem of bird-song is to me the most fascinating 
of all, I think, which not even the recurrent mystery of 
migration beats. Sometimes a bird is seen and heard 
simultaneously ; sometimes it may be years before, after 
seeing the bird, we see another of the same species and 
hear it in song. Then there are curious interrelations, as 
it were—certain notes of one kind of bird being ringers for 
those of another. On my own place I have heard the 
characteristic lesser-yellowleg’s note of some birds on the 
river almost coinciding with the note of the Baltimore 
oriole that was in a tree bordering the water. Nor was 
there thought of imitation. Each bird was uttering its 
diagnostic note, which it would have uttered had the other 
species not been around, and neither of these birds is a 
mimic, although the yellowlegs is well known as a responder 
to mimicry of its own whistle by hunters. 

There is another case of where two species of birds, 
separated from each other by thousands of miles, have notes 
and song-phrases not only of the same timbre but of similar 
accentuation. Again the Baltimore oriole is involved. 
One year in June, with the memory of his whistling voice 
ringing in my ears, I sailed for Italy. Disembarking on the 
Riviera and living there all through July, when the birds 
were still in song, I thought, whenever chaffinches sang, 
that the orioles had followed me across the water. But 
they are an exclusively New World species, as the chaffinch 
is of the Old World. 

Of course, these are the. interesting correspondences for 
which no apparent rhyme nor reason exists. The chicka- 
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dee’s call note says ‘ phee-bee,’ just as the wood pewee 
does. The starling, also, has a pewee call, as well as a 
whistle so identically like that of the bob-white that, where 
both birds are abundant, one hardly knows what is what. 
But the starling is a mimic and the chickadee isn’t. And 
how account, except of the score of some woodsy affection, 
for scarlet tanagers, red-eyed vireos, and even some wood 
thrushes (when they first arrive in the spring) singing like 
robins? The oriole also has a sad note like the bluebird’s. 
In fact, the more one delves into ornithological musicology 
the more intricate and fascinating it becomes. We finally 
reach the infinite delight of identifying warblers by their 
songs. It took me years to know the difference between 
the yellow-warbler’s and the Maryland yellow-throat’s, 
Indeed, the song of another warbler, the chestnut-sided, 
could be bracketed with theirs, except that, after rendering 
very similar phrases, he tacks on a little extra politeness to 
his last ‘ very pleased ’—the three added syllables ‘to meet 
you. 

I procured some of those latest phonographic records of 
bird-songs recently made through the movie-tone method. 
Not all of the recordings are satisfactory, but I happen to 
know that when the house wren on the record started to 
sing, at once there arose outside the song of a live echoing 
wren. In a few years the records should be improved and 
then one can fill one’s house with all sorts of carolings. 

The last delicate attention that you can pay to birds is 
to act Milord Bountiful to them in winter. Then, like 
horses in clover, they will always overstuff, if they can. 
I have seen song sparrows so engulfed in chickfeed that 
they cannot move and sit on what remains of the food 
still outside their stomachs, thus effectively preventing the 
advance of other eaters. 
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One winter I climbed into a tree ten feet or more from 
my house and put suet there. The ladder I climbed was 
left standing against the tree most of the winter either as an 
occasional convenience or because I was too lazy to take 
it down. The downy woodpecker that saw the suet saw 
the ladder. Something of a rite he decided he would make 
of his meal, particularly since he was not hurried or did not 
have to get flustered from competition. He would come 
flying in from the wide open spaces and alight on the 
lowest rung of the ladder and then, mind you, would mount 
the thing, rung by rung, with all the dignity and self- 
conscious vanity of the old-time Hippodrome girls going the 
other way, down into their pool—until he had reached the 
top, when, giving a little start, he hopped on to the suet 
and began cracking off small morsels and stowing them 
away. 

I would probably be a much more consequential being 
to-day if such sights as this did not waste hours of my time 
or drive me to distraction. But, then, as every lover of 
birds knows, it is better to lack consequence than to miss 
the pleasures that I have tried to describe. 


New York. 














THE CENTAUR. 


It seemed I walked across dark foreign plains, 
Treading the sharp grass and the sun-hot stones, 

Not with my feet, pain-bruised, but with hooves 
Exultant, crushing down the wild thyme bloom, 
Shrub rosemary, where, in the spice-sweet air 

A million bees the pale thin honey made. 

The budded poppy snapped beneath my strength, 
And the dark hoof was beaded white with juice 

Like round sea pearls. And I remembered how 

My eyes had seen the nymphs in their cool haunt 
By a dark pool, where the sun could not slant 

His hot knife beams. I heard from hills the song 
Of a thousand rushing people, and my back 

Was clasped by the strong legs of Bacchantes, 

Who laughed to feel my muscles taut and slack 
Beneath close skin. Their supple fingers pressed 

The cool grapes, swelled and ripe, and juice ran down 
Warm from their hands, like sweat upon my coat. 
And then it seemed I walked upon grey crags 

Where no horse trod, and yet my unshod hooves 
Held firm, and my dark hands pulled healing herbs 
Whose names I knew not; others that I knew 

Were called by sweet southern dwelling sounds 

In an old tongue; grey sage and close-cropped thyme, 
The hairy balm, and wild blue lavender. 

I bore them where an old man caverned lay 

All the sun hours, his thin limbs white as foam 

On mountain rivers, that had been iron-grey 

And proud as the herd-leading stallion. 
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Yet he was wise, and his long fingers knew 
Strange healing arts—I slept, it seemed, and woke, 
My hands lay not upon the fern-strown cave 
But on a book, and there, beneath my eyes 
Was the word Centaur, and I knew I dreamed. 
MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH. 


SOPHY’S LAMENT. 


There’s silver in the valley now— 
And silver on the hill, 

For though the terraced orchards bloom 
Snows on the heights lie still. 


There’s silver too in my bright hair, 
Though youth still lights mine eye, 
For when true love is hollow proved 
Some part of youth must die. 


Too soon the blossoms fade and fall, 
Too soon comes winter's reign, 

Trees know another spring ; but mine 
Will never come again. 


G. S. JACKSON. 














AND NO GHOST WALKS. 
BY M. A. PEART. 


* THERE have been a lot of alterations since you were here 
last,’ said the Vicar. ‘We've had the dilapidations done, a 
new radiator in the study, and the hood of the door 
scraped.’ 

‘I noticed it. A great improvement. That stone 
weathers well. They were Goths to paint it.’ 

“They were. Then this floor was done. Oh, and 
rather an odd thing: in the closed cellar under this room 
they found a skeleton.’ 

‘A what?’ 

‘A skeleton.’ 

‘I never knew there was a cellar under this floor.’ 

“No, it’s been closed. It’s not a real cellar ; one stoops 
as one walks about it. A sort of low chamber to make 
the floor level with the landing when this drawing-room 
was built out in 1798. The rest of the house is Queen 
Anne, or older. The entrance had been walled up. Quite 
interesting to go down. Remains of an old stone coffin, 
and so on. It must have been part of the churchyard at 
one time. You see, they adjoined.’ 

‘That would account for the skeleton.’ 

The Vicar knocked out his pipe. 

‘Not at all,’ he said. ‘The stone coffin and other remains 
I should place before thirteen hundred, the skeleton about 
the end of the eighteenth century. Someone had had a 
brain wave and used the stone coffin again, that’s all.’ 

“I see,’ I said, shivering slightly. ‘Well, I hope you 
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gave it a decent burial and put it back in the churchyard. 
I don’t like the idea of a skeleton under my feet, and a 
haunted week-end.’ 

‘I had it put back, and the broken lid mortared up. 
There never has been any haunting, and it’s not likely to 
begin. It’s quite evident the man had a decent burial, and 
had been put there for some purpose. The few little things 
about him, coins and a snuff-box, I put back too. Nothing 
to suggest robbery or violence that I could see. The snuff- 
box had “C. de M.” on the lid. There was still snuff 
in it.’ 

‘I think you're perfectly callous,’ I said. 

‘Odd how you young people get rattled over a little 
thing like that. You wallow in detective fiction,’ said the 
Vicar. 

‘Haven't you any theory about it, any ideas? Who was 
the parson then? I suppose he lived here 2?’ 

‘Man called Thoroughgood. A good chap, too. Always 
liked him from his notes in the Parish Register.’ 

“You talk as if you knew him !’ 

‘I do, a great deal better than some of my neighbours. 
He wrote a monograph on this place, and kept diaries. 
He was a naval chaplain before he turned up here, and had 
sen some stiff fighting. Quite an interesting character. 
There’s a good portrait of him at the Court. The family 
are away, and I look round sometimes to see all’s well, 
I'll take you over and show you him to-morrow.’ 

“Odd his portrait should be there, isn’t it 2’ 

“He was a cousin of the then Mrs. Berringer. She was 
an émigrée, a young widow, and beautiful. There must 
have been quite a number of them about then. There’s 
a fine portrait of her by Hoppner, really a charming thing ; 
you'll see it to-morrow. Her first husband, the Frenchman, 
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was a nasty piece of work, so Berringer tells me. The 
guillotine did a good thing for once when it finished him, 
She married Berringer, and had two sons. The present 
Squire’s her great-great-grandson.’ 

The wind swayed the curtains, and the rain rattled on 
the window-panes. 

‘I hope this weather won’t last the week-end,’ I said, 

“A bad July. Pretty heavy storms,’ said the Vicar, 
‘I’m sorry for the farmers; the hay’s ruined. Oh, | 
forgot to say there was rather a good candelabra in the 
cellar. Heavy brass and alloy. A slight dent in the ball, 
I’ve had it done up and fitted with electric light. How 
do you like it 2’ 

‘Very nice,’ I said, ‘ but I wish you’d left it down there.’ 

“It was just lying about with some junk. It seemed a 
pity. Oh, I forgot! Among the bones—— 

‘Thanks! I think I'll get back to my shocker,’ I said. 
“It’s a ghoulish sort of night. You might open up about 
it to-morrow.’ 

“Just as you like,’ said the Vicar. 


After the Children’s Service he took me across to the 
Court. The wind was as high, the weather as stormy, as 
ever. The three portraits occupied one end of the long 
Elizabethan room. The men’s were interesting, the woman's 
a lovely thing. 

Perhaps it was the absence of life in the house, the fact 
that the everyday sounds flowing through the rooms were 
suspended, that made the portraits so alive. These people 
seemed again to possess the house, the presence of the 
woman to be a reality. 

The artist had painted her three-quarter length, in the 
flowing silk of the period, drawing on her gloves. 
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The canvas was a symphony in grey and blue. In the 
) background were moving clouds and, low on the horizon, 
the Court. From under the shade of her Leghorn hat she 
glanced backwards over her shoulder, her head beautifully 
st on her long, slender neck, the neck that had been so 
near the guillotine. An unexpected look in the dark eyes 
caught my attention—the look of the hunted. It was 
fear. 

‘Have you noticed the eyes 2?’ I asked. 

‘Very fine,’ said the Vicar. ‘A fine bit of painting.’ 

‘They are afraid.’ 

‘Ah well, perhaps so. She had been through the Terror.’ 

‘Yes, but it’s not a memory, it’s expectant fear. When 
was it painted 2’ 

‘Some years after her marriage. There’s a small one of 
the two boys by the same artist over there.’ 

I turned to the men, whose portraits stood on either side 
of her. Her husband was in uniform, straight, high- 
handed, and quick-tempered. The Parson was in gown, 
wig, and bands. It was a strong, well-balanced, typical 
eighteenth-century face, and yet a surprise. The face of a 
fighter rather than a scholar: there was a fighting glint 
in the grey eyes. ‘Transpose them, and the Parson would 
have worn the King’s uniform the more easily of the 
two. 

“Well, I hope they will help you to solve the mystery,’ 
aid the Vicar. 

‘I will tell you the moment they do,’ I said. 

Outside the porch the summer rain fell in sheets. 


‘It’s heart-breaking about the hay,’ said the Vicar. 


My week-end over, business kept me in Town for a 
couple of months. No solution of the problem occurred 
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to me. Yet I suppose the incidents of the visit were always 
present at the back of my mind, in the limbo where one 
stores such things to be ultimately sorted. | 

One wet Saturday afternoon I had been kept at the office 
too late to make any special plans, and was fighting my way 
against wind and rain through the now-deserted streets 
towards the Tube, when I noticed a small News House 
in a side street, new and evidently recently opened. I had 
not seen it before. The programme being continuous, and 
the rain at that moment drenching, it seemed to offer as 
good a refuge as anything else for the remnants of a Saturday 
afternoon. 

I remember remarking to the commissionaire as I stepped 
inside that we had not had such a wet Saturday since July. 
He agreed, and told me the date—the Saturday I had spent 
with my old friend at Chesney. He also remarked that its 
being a Saturday afternoon and the streets being empty 
made the storm seem heavier, and I remembered how the 
storm had sounded through the empty galleries of Chesney 
Court. I asked him what was on the programme. He 
said that besides the news reels there was a film on Transport. 
It sounded dull, but a gust of rain decided me. I paid for 
my ticket, and took my seat. After all, it was warm, dry, 
and comfortable. 

I sat through various news reels and gazettes. We 
embarked upon the film on Transport. The producer had 
used an effective idea: we went backwards in time. The 
big locomotive gave way to the long-funnelled Victorian 
engine ; the Daimler of 1936 to the extraordinary carriage- 
like car of the nineties, and then to the brougham ; the 
motor-bus to the horse-bus, the motor-bicycle to the bicycle 
and the penny-farthing. 

I had expected the earlier films to become spotted and 
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imperfect, but they became clearer and more defined. The 
sound recording improved. The thing was cleverly done. 

We were now back in the age of coaches ; horses were 
everywhere. Following the road with the Bath Coach the 
country became familiar ; following a line of pack-horses 
over a rough, hilly road, startlingly so. I sat up in my 
seat and looked intently as the last pack-horse trotted off 
the screen. I could not mistake the contour of these hills : 
we were on Chesney Hill, above the Court, in the parish 
of my friend the Vicar. 

As if to remind me of him, a figure in black came plodding 
up the hill against the wind. He raised his head. The 
eyes looking out from the shadow of his shovel hat were 
familiar, but I could not place them. Towards him were 
galloping three figures on horseback. Two were small boys 
on ponies. They cheered and waved their hats as they 
rattled past and cantered down the hill. The third, a 
woman, reined in her horse. She was tall and graceful, 
dressed in the flowing habit of the time. Leaning over her 
mare, she spoke. I saw her face, and her eyes met mine, 
the dark, hunted eyes of the Hoppner portrait. 

Her voice came clear as a bell down the years. 

“Why do you walk, in such weather 2’ she said. 

‘I have one or two sick to visit, with no stables. I 
dislike leaving Pilot out in this weather,’ he said. 

‘Tell me, is it Ellen? Is she worse ?’ 

‘I have not heard. If she is, I will let you know.’ 

‘I can turn back, and come with you now.’ 

‘No, my dear Genevre, go with the boys. I will let 
you know.’ 

“She has not sent for you ?’ 

“I will send if need be. I promise. Good day, Genévre.’ 

He raised his hat, and bowed. She had no course but 
VoL. 156.—No. 933. 25 
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to leave him. I saw her hesitate and bite her lip. Then 
she smiled, and started off down the hill. Waving back, 
she cried, “I hope you like your new room, cousin !’ 

He watched her long after her figure had become minute 
and unrecognisable. He turned left, following a rough 
footpath, and pushed on over the hill and through a little 
wood till he came to a stonebuilt cottage. Lifting the 
latch, he stepped into the room. It was spotlessly clean, and 
though a fire burned it appeared at first to be empty. The 
Vicar drew a patchwork curtain. Behind, propped up 
with pillows, lay an old woman in a starched white cap. 
The curtain shielded the bed from draughts, whilst allowing 
a view of the fire. 

‘Mr. Thoroughgood, sir, you’ve come !’ she said. 

‘I have come, Ellen.’ 

“You got my message ?’ 

As my eyes roamed round the room, something familiar 
in the furniture arrested them. It was the angle of the 
settle, a fixture. I recognised the cottage: it belonged to 
a family called Marchand, and still stands on Chesney Hill. 
I had often wished to move the settle forwards, but supposed 
that a study of draughts and doors had fixed its awkward 
position in the room. 

The Vicar had seated himself near the bed. 

‘He’s here, sir. The Vicomte,’ said the old woman. 
Her thin hands moved nervously over the sheets. The 
fingers of one were bandaged. 

“He’s desperate. The runners will be after him, I think. 
No doubt he’s wanted for something. “Twouldn’t be 
natural if he weren’t. He’s coming to you to-night, sir, 
for money.’ 

She stopped, and gasped for breath. He handed her 


some water. 
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‘Can you get my lady away, sir?’ 

The Vicar shook his head. 

‘You let him know her name, Ellen ?’ 

‘I lied to him at first, sir, God help me, but he held 
my fingers over the candle, and I couldn’t.’ 

She began to sob. The parson winced. He patted her 
shoulder tenderly. 

‘There, there, Ellen,’ he said, ‘ you’ve been a brave and 
devoted woman. You've done well. He was bound to 
find out in any case and meet her husband.’ 

‘You'll not let him do that, sir: The Squire’s a proud 
man. He’d never forgive. He'd never get over it. Then 
there are her children.’ 

‘He shall never know,’ said the Vicar. 

‘Thank God, sir! I’m too old and too weak to save 
them. Ah, Mr. Thoroughgood, those days in France !’ 
She began to ramble in the manner of the ill and aged, 
while he sat brooding by her ; and her talk was not of the 
Terror, but of terror confined to a lonely chateau. 

‘Tell me, Ellen,’ he said presently, ‘tell me the truth. 
Did you know he was alive: Did she know ?’ 

“I knew, sir. I heard it through a nephew of the gaoler. 
I knew, and kept it from her, God forgive me! But I 
think she always guessed. You won’t blame her, sir 2’ 

‘No, I won’t blame her.’ 

The latch lifted, and a little girl with a basket opened 
the door. The Vicar helped her to unpack it, chatting 
cheerfully and giving instructions about the invalid. Before 
leaving he deftly and gently re-bandaged the fingers. 

* Ah, sir, you'll have done this a mort of times to do it 
so well,’ she said. 

He smiled and nodded. Then he set off on his three- 
mile walk to his vicarage, against the wind and the rain. 
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I found the house little changed from the present day 
but for hangings and furniture. I watched him eat his cold 
beef, drink his madeira, and sample his truckle of cheese, 
waited on by an aggressively starched, mob-capped, elderly 
maid. Whatever desperate venture the Vicar of Chesney 
had in mind his appetite suffered not a whit. I followed 
him up to his new room, where a comfortable fire burned. 
Book presses stood round the walls. It was his study. 

From a cupboard he took some rapiers, examined them 
carefully, and laid them out on the mahogany table, with 
a decanter and glasses. From a bureau he took pens and 
paper, and occupied himself with writing, addressing, and 
sealing his letters, until all sounds from the kitchen quarter 
had ceased. Doors banged, footsteps mounted the stairs, 
gradually the house relapsed into the quiet of night. The 
Vicar took up a candle, and went his rounds. So assured 
and quiet were his movements that I felt he had done this 
in the same manner for years. He tested the shutters of 
the windows, tried the lock of the heavy, nail-studded 
front door, shot the bars and bolts of the back door. 

Returning to his new room, he shuttered the large win- 
dows and then unlocked a small door at the back of the 
room. The door was partly glazed, and led on to a flight 
of stone steps which descended to the garden. It can still 
be traced, but the entrance is walled up. He had now 
secured the house from all entrance and exit except by this 
door. He placed a lighted candle on a table near it, and 
returned to the fire. 

On the floor lay a heavy brass candelabra. The hook 
for its chain was already in the centre of the ceiling, but 
the chain had proved too long for the Vicar’s liking. He 
made a few measurements, and marked the link to which 
it should be shortened. Then he returned to his writing. 
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He addressed certain letters, laid them out in his desk, and 
closed the lid. He had completed everything he had in 
mind. It remained only to wait. He took up a book. 

The man slipped through the glazed door so silently that 
I was unaware of his presence till the parson turned his 
head. 

‘I was expecting you, monsieur le vicomte. Will you 
be seated 2’ 

He came forward easily, and sat down. The Vicar 
locked the garden door, and pocketed the key. The man 
turned suspiciously. I saw the light fall on the thin cruel 
line of his lips. 

‘The old woman gave you my message 2’ 

‘Yes.’ The Vicar filled his glass.) The Frenchman 
raised it. There was a certain elegance in all his gestures, 
though his clothes were travel-stained. He spoke English 
easily. 

“You have the money ready, perhaps? I see, sir, you 
take things sensibly. A citizen of the world. I have made 
enquiries. The sum must be doubled. This new husband 
of my wife’s can pay; I have walked over his estates.’ 

“I have no money ready,’ said the Vicar. 

“Your wine is good,’ said the Frenchman, ‘and your 
room comfortable. I congratulate you. Iam in no hurry ; 
I will wait.’ 

“One question I should like to ask, monsieur le vicomte. 
A matter of curiosity. How did you escape from the 
September massacres ?’ 

“A piece of pure good luck, monsieur.’ The hooded 
eyes glittered with amusement. ‘I was confined, as per- 
haps you know, in one cell with my young cousin, a nice 
boy with the same name, Claude de Montmorency. He 
was sick with fever. His friends made every effort to 
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save him. The gaoler was bribed, and their plan confided 
to me. On the night of the rescue I placed the unfortunate 
youth, unconscious, under the bed, and took up his position 
myself. To be exact, it was the night before I was to meet 
Madame la Guillotine. The foolish gaoler bundled me out 
in his place. There were recriminations, of course, when 
the mistake was realised. I have never been popular with 
that side of the family.’ 

He paused, and took snuff. 

“So the sick boy was the Claude de Montmorency who 
was guillotined 2’ 

‘Exactly, monsieur. Your mind works logically. Do 
not waste your sympathy. I assure you that in any case 
he would probably have died of fever. We must unfor- 
tunately meet our end in some unpleasant way. As men 
of the world we must consider the chance of mistaken 
identity. My wife’s escape was also remarkable, and 
unknown to me at the time.’ 

“I see little likeness between them,’ said the parson coldly. 
“Will you choose your weapon, monsieur ?’ 

“What do you mean?” The suave manner fell off like 
a glove. He was on his feet. 

“I mean that only one of us shall leave this room alive,’ 
said the Vicar. 

“You flatter your swordsman, monsieur le curé. I am 
not unknown as a dueller. However, in this case, I prefer 
pistols.’ 

“In which you show less caution for your skin than I 
expected. A pistol would rouse my household, and, should 
you win, give you little start.’ 

* You allow it is possible for me to win,’ said the French- 
man. 
‘No, I shall win in any case,’ said the Vicar. ‘The word 
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of the murderer of the Vicar of Chesney will not be taken, 
and your description is posted to the authorities. Your 
arrest is assured.’ ‘ 

‘And if the vicar becomes the murderer ?’ 

“I have considered a suitable way of disposing of you.’ 

Perhaps it was the coolness of the words; perhaps the 
workmanlike way the parson handled the rapiers ; or the 
fact that those hooded eyes fell on the engraving behind 
the Vicar’s head. It was one of the naval duels of the 
time between the Bellerophon and the Festonbert. The 
Frenchman’s voice sharpened. 

‘Are you Thoroughgood of the Bellerophon :’ 

The parson nodded. ‘ But that was another cousin.’ 

‘A case of mistaken identity,’ said the Vicar. 

Then the impending storm crashed. With a swift move- 
ment the vicomte drew a knife from under his coat, and 
struck downwards across the table between the Vicar’s 
shoulders. The parson’s movement was instinctive. He 
sprang sideways, throwing over the table. Rapiers and 
glasses crashed to the ground with the one he had been 
handling. The Frenchman picked himself up, and worked 
forward, crouching like a cat. The Vicar was weaponless. 
His eye fell on the candelabra. With astonishing agility 
for one of his weight he sprang towards it, kicking a chair 
across the legs of his oncoming foe. The Frenchman 
stumbled forward. With the force of a sledge-hammer the 
Vicar brought the ball of the candelabra on his skull. The 
Frenchman crumpled to the ground, and lay still. 

For a moment, silence. Then came the sound of hurrying 
steps and banging doors, and cries of “Mr. Thoroughgood.’ 
The Vicar walked to the door and stepped out, closing it 
behind him. 


‘There has been an accident with the candelabra, Kate. 
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A deal of glass and furniture is broken. Fortunately I was 
in the study. You need not bother about it to-night. 
Leave it till the morning.’ 

“Yes, sir, but hadn’t I better sweep it up? Glass is 
dangerous.’ 

“No, I'll do it. You can both go back to bed. You 
may hear me about for some while. I shall not go to bed 
yet.’ 

‘I always said thick candelabra was dangerous. It might 
come down on someone’s head one day.’ 

' “Yes, I may get one of these new oil lamps now.’ 

The footsteps retired to bed, the Vicar returned. Calmly 
as before, he set about putting the room straight. He bent 
over the crumpled body. There was no need to examine 
him ; the man was dead. 

He carried candles down to the cellar below. Workmen’s 
tools were still about, and a pile of mortar. The lid of the 
stone coffin was broken into several pieces. After removing 
them, the Vicar carried the Frenchman’s body down, and 
arranged it in the stone box. His attitude had changed 
completely. He was the professional parson, ministering 
to the dead. 

But of all his actions none was to surprise me more than 
that which followed the mortaring up of the coffin. He 
mounted deliberately to his study, and taking his surplice 
and a prayer book from a cupboard descended again and 
read the Burial Service. This he neither hurried nor whis- 
pered, but read at his normal rate and tone. His foe was 
not scamped of a single phrase or sentence. 

Having disrobed and tidied the cellar, the Vicar burned 
the letters he had written before his visitor’s arrival, and 
glanced round to see that all was well. His eye fell on a 
dark stain where the Frenchman’s head had rested. When 
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this failed to respond to treatment he picked up a piece of 
broken glass, cut his wrist, and added his blood to the stain. 
Then, binding the wound, he retired to bed. 

It must have been the following day, for the screen was 
suffused with daylight when I saw him again. He was 
climbing Chesney Hill, accompanied by the small girl from 
Marchand’s cottage. I saw him enter the lonely house. 
The old woman’s eyes asked the question. He answered 
at once. 

‘He is dead. He will never trouble her again, Ellen.’ 

Thankfulness lit the dying face. She smiled, and the 
smile remained after life had faded. 

As he finished his prayers there came a knocking at the 
door, and the woman of the portrait entered. 

‘Ellen, Ellen!’ she cried. And then the childish cry, 
‘Nurse! Dear nurse !’ 

He left her, and talked to her boys, waiting outside. 
When he returned she had composed herself, and was 
kneeling by the bed. 

“You said you would send for me,’ she said. 

“I sent this morning, when the little maid came. There 
was no sign of change yesterday.’ 

“Her poor fingers are burnt. How dreadful! How 
careless! Did you notice, cousin ?’ 

“Yes, 

“Your hand is wounded too.’ 

“Some broken glass,’ he said. 

She nodded, and I knew that the devotion of the dead 
woman and the living man would never be known in its 
full measure by her. She would accept it unconsciously. 
But behind her questions still lay the expectant fear in her 
eyes. Meeting that look he spoke, and chose his words 
deliberately. 
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‘Look at her face, Genévre. It is content. All her life 
she was haunted by anxiety, a terrible fear lest some evil 
person she had known should return to injure one she 
loved. Before she died she knew that he was dead, dead 
without a question of doubt, that he would never return.’ 

The woman fell forward across the bed. Her body 
shook with sobs, no longer of mourning, but of relief. 
He knew, as he closed the door, that he would never see 
the hunted look in her eyes again. 


The commissionaire touched my shoulder, and politely 
pointed out that the performance was over. 

“We air and disinfect before the next,’ he said. 

I returned to my rooms, and wrote in full the account 
of what I had seen. I posted it that night to my old friend. 
He replied by postcard, for, he said, he was busy with his 
Harvest Thanksgiving. ‘I told you Thoroughgood was a 
sound man. If the ghost walks shall be tempted to use the 
candelabra again.” He added that it was rotten weather for 
the harvest, and that he should like to see the cinema. 

The odd point about it is that I have never been able to 
find it again. Either I have confused the streets, or it must 
have closed down. Such places have often a fugitive 
existence. 
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A SLANDEROUS BISHOP. 
BY LORD OSSORY 


EarLy accounts of trials held by Irish Ecclesiastical Courts 
are comparatively rare and in general rather void of interest. 
There is, however, the account of one trial among the 
Ormond MSS. which are being calendared for the Irish 
Manuscripts Commission, by Professor E. Curtis, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, which by reason of its unusual charges 
make these musty deeds a little more human, and for a 
short space brings into the limelight an unimportant bishop 
of five hundred years ago and tells of his sins and tribulations. 

On the 13th of December, 1380, the King’s Lieutenant 
and his household met in the King’s Chapel in the Castle of 
Dublin for a solemn occasion. Edmund Mortimer, the 
3rd Earl of March, had landed a few months previously 
to take up his duties as Lord-Lieutenant. Having married 
Philippa, daughter of Lionel Duke of Clarence, he acquired 
through her the titles, and the overlordship that accompanied 
them, of the Earl of Ulster and Lord of Connaught. He 
had at once raised an army, and marching northward had 
received the homage of the Ulster chiefs. On his return to 
Dublin, where he meant to raise more troops, he learnt of 
the death of his wife, Philippa. At his command, a solemn 
Requiem Mass for the repose of her soul was to be celebrated 
in the King’s Chapel. With his officers and household in 
attendance, and with many others of rank and importance 
present, the Lord-Lieutenant took his place. 

The celebrant at this solemn Mass was the Venerable 
Bishop of Cloyne. Clad in his vestments before the High 
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Altar, he turned to recite the Preface. He had come to the 
words ‘ Eterne Deus’ when the startled congregation found 
themselves listening to strange words which were surely 
foreign to any prayer that they had made before. With 


increased attention, they heard the Bishop chanting in a high, | 


clear voice ‘ Eterne Deus, there are two in Munster who 
destroy us and our goods, namely the Earl of Ormond and 
the Earl of Desmond with their followers, whom in the end 
the Lord will destroy through Jesus Christ, Our Lord. Amen.’ 

One can well imagine the consternation that reigned 
when this irreverent and untimely attack was made on two 
of the most powerful lords in Ireland. Very properly 
“Hearing which the Earl of March, the King’s Lieutenant, 
and all great and small were greatly scandalised and hoping 
that he was only out of his mind, at once removed them- 
selves.’ But for the Clergy, the Chapel was now empty. 
These tried to persuade the Bishop to cease from such 
“shocking words,’ but the Bishop, ‘like a Heretic, persisted 
in defending them and so on following days in High and 
Private Masses, openly used them in place of the true Preface, 
altering and omitting the Divine Words and, what is worse, 
at the end of the said Masses did communicate the Body 
and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ without Charity, Con- 
fession or Amendment, saying that he had a Right thus 
to feel and teach.’ An outspoken man, this Bishop of 
Cloyne. 

Of his career before and after these dreadful incidents, 
little enough is known. All that one can learn is that 
Richard Wye, a Carmelite Friar and an Englishman, was 
appointed to the see of Cloyne in 1376 by Pope Gregory XI. 
Cloyne, which is situated a few miles from Cork, was, at that 
date, in the Archbishopric of Cashel. It is reasonable to 
assume that Richard had visited his see, which at that period 
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was not a universal habit among Englishmen who had been 
provided with an Irish diocese. Cloyne was in the territory 
over which the Fitzgeralds held sway and theirs was not 
always a benevolent rule. In fact, in the last hundred 


years, fighting, raids, robberies and other unpleasantnesses 


had been almost continual. If Richard wished to leave his 
see and visit Dublin, he would, unless he took ship, have 
to pass through the Butler country, which was scarcely 
less uncomfortable and dangerous for travellers than was 


| that of the Fitzgeralds. In fact, the only respite which the 
Diocese and its Bishop might enjoy from * murder, fire and 


sudden death’ were the times when the Butlers and the 
Fitzgeralds were busy fighting one another. 

Filled with a bitter hate against the leaders of these powerful 
factions, Richard determined to air his grievances before the 
new Lord-Lieutenant. Had he previously sought an audience 
of March and been refused ? Had an audience been granted 
and his complaints dismissed as trivial? Was he, as his 
hearers imagined, really a little mad: History is silent on 
these points, but whichever may have been the truth, he 
eventually decided on this unorthodox method of denounc- 
ing the two Earls and invoking God’s help for their 
destruction. Having once taken the plunge, he, thereafter, 
on every possible occasion continued to repeat the charges, 
always in the Preface of the Mass. ‘ All which proceedings,’ 
adds the account, ‘ were so notorious and public that they 
could not be concealed by any artifice.’ .They certainly 
came to the ears of the Earl of Ormond, who forthwith brings 
a plaint of slander, defamation and injury against the Bishop 
of Cloyne. It is not recorded that the Earl of Desmond 
took any similar action. It may be that the news took a 
longer time to reach him, or that when it did reach him he 
contemplated having a personal interview with the Bishop 
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in his diocese. It might be possible, but hardly probable, 
that he felt there was perhaps a grain of truth in the charge 
made against him. Whatever the reason, Desmond re- 
mained silent and made no effort to refute the charges made 
against him and his enemy. 

The scene now changes to Cashel. The Rock of Cashel 
rises out of the plain of Tipperary, a rock which, according 
to legend, the devil hurled after the fleeing saint, whose name 
it bears. Luckily, his aim was inaccurate, but the Devil’s Bit 
and the Rock itself are still to be seen by any unbelievers, 
The Rock, for that or other reasons, has always been looked 
upon as a place for worship. To this day, there is to be seen 
on its summit a Druidical altar and one of the old round 
towers. There too is the chapel, a gem of early architecture, 
built by King Cormac in a.p. 900. Abutting on the chapel 
stands the now roofless walls of the Cathedral built in 
1200 by Donald O’Brien, King of Limerick. An imposing 
setting for the trial of a bishop. 

The titular Archbishop of Cashel was one Philip de 
Torrington, although at the time with which our story 
deals he had actually died in England, whither he had re- 
turned from Rome after his appointment as Ambassador 
to Pope Urban VI. It is recorded that he had returned 
thence ‘ with many powers of binding and loosing’ and 
had preached many sermons urging King Richard to invade 
France. The news of his death had not reached Cashel 
and the affairs of the Archbishopric were in the hands 
of the Bishop of Emly, whom Philip de Torrington had 
appointed to be his Vicar-General. It was to the Bishop 
of Emly that in due course came the Earl of Ormond’s 
accusation. 

After an examination of the case, he ordered under Letters 


Patent, “that Richard Bishop of Cloyne do appear in the 
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Cathedral church of Cashel on the 21st day of February, 
1381, to shew cause why he should not be proceeded against 
for slander and heresy.’ On the appointed day the Vicar- 
General took his place in the judgment seat surrounded by 
a great company of clerks. He disposed of a few minor 
cases, and then, with all the solemn procedure demanded 
by so important an event, he caused the Bishop of Cloyne 
to be summoned. But Richard Bishop of Cloyne was 
called in vain. He had either gone or was on the point of 
departure to England, where he thought the climate would 
be more healthy for him. Then came a succession. of 
adjournments and summons. The Vicar-General now 
appointed the ‘ last day but one of March’ and summoned 
the Bishop for that day. Once more the scene in the 
Cathedral was repeated, only on this occasion the Earl of 
Ormond appeared in person, and finding that the Bishop had 
ignored the summons, now added the charge of contumacy 
to his plaint. The Bishop was then called several times 
from the great door of the church, but with no answer. 
The Vicar-General had then no course but to declare him 
‘Contumacious and accursed.’ In spite of the notoriety 
which had been given to these charges of slander, heresy, 
schism, and now contumacy, against Richard of Cloyne, he 
seemed curiously reluctant to pronounce judgment, for he 
appointed the 27th April for the Bishop to answer the 
summons. Again no Richard, but the Vicar-General 
received a Notarial Instrument from the Earl of Ormond, 
repeating an account of the offence with a list of names 
of some of the ‘ Venerable and Discreet Men’ who were 
present at the time. He also appended the sworn evidence 
of two witnesses. 

‘Master David Watvylle, Clerk, swears that he asked the 
said Bishop in a room of John Colton, Dean of St. Patricks, 
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Dublin, whether he had said and sung the said Preface 
whereupon the Bishop not only admitted it but defended it, 
and said he would add more to it when the time came.’ 

Peter Hacket, Archdeacon of Cashel (and later Archbishop), 
swears that he heard the Bishop in the City of Waterford 
admit to have sung and said the said Preface. 

Armed with these new documents, the Vicar-General once 
more summoned the slanderous and contumacious Bishop 
to appear for the 14th of May. Again the Earl of Ormond 
was present and for the fourth time recited the now familiar 
charges before Richard FitzStephen, the Treasurer of the 
Cathedral, the Vicar-General having appointed him his 
Commissioner since owing to the dangers of the road he 
was unable to reach Cashel. The Bishop was called again, 
and there still being no reply, the Treasurer closed the case 
by precluding the Bishop from any ‘ further ’ denials of the 
charge, and decreed that the final judgment would be given 
on the 21st of May. 

Measures must have been taken to clear the roads from 
Emly to Cashel from all robbers and other dangers, for 
on the appointed day the Vicar-General took his seat once 
more in the Cathedral. The Earl of Ormond, determined 
that his good name should be cleared of all calumny, attended 
the Court and, it is hardly necessary to add, Richard Bishop 
of Cloyne did not do so. With due ceremonial, the Vicar- 
General, after a recital of the offences, pronounced judgment 
on the Bishop of Cloyne. 

The charge of Heresy is to be committed to the Holy 
See as being too grave a matter to be dealt with by all lesser 
courts. 

On the charge of slander, the accused is condemned to 
major excommunication. 

The damages that are awarded to the Earl of Ormond 
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are ‘fifty marks save one’ for slander and injury ‘and 
forty pounds save twelve pence’ for costs. 

So after lengthy proceedings and many comings and 
goings ended a case which the Vicar-General described in a 
letter to his herald Maynys O’Moyn as ‘a wicked slander 
before good and worthy men, to the scandal of clergy and 
people, and causing unheard of schism between clergy and 
people.’ 

Of the subsequent career of the excommunicated Bishop, 
little is known. He fled into England. In what manner 
the charge of heresy was dealt with is a matter for con- 
jecture, but the see of Cloyne was empty in 1394. Yet 
Richard Wye, late of Cloyne, at some time during the 
fourteen years subsequent to his trial, returned to Ireland 
and acted as Bishop, for we read in Ware’s Antiquities of 
Ireland: ‘King Richard II being the next year (1395) at 
Waterford commanded him to be apprehended and com- 
mitted to custody to Peter Hacket, Archbishop of Cashel.’ 


VoL. 156.—NoO. 933. 














A WOMAN ON THE GOLD COAST. 
BY ANITA MOSTYN. 


THERE are few corners of the world nowadays into which 
women have not found their way. The misogynist has 
got to travel far afield to be completely safe from their 
intrusion. 

When I first went to the Gold Coast to make a home on 
an isolated gold-mining prospect in the Ashanti Forest, I had 
considerable misgivings as to what my reception by the 
miners might be. I soon discovered, however, that man’s 
age-old prejudice against women trespassing upon his 
preserves is dying a natural death, and I think that this is 
largely due to the fact that the modern woman expects few 
privileges and is usually prepared to pull her weight. 

There are certainly many opportunities for her to do so 
on some of these mining camps, where the domestic side of 
life is apt to get neglected by men working long hours in the 
bad climate. 

Our bungalow was built in a small clearing in the forest, 
about three-quarters of a mile from the mine, and our 
nearest town, which consisted of three stores and a few shacks, 
was forty miles away. To get to it, we had to motor by 
lorry along a forest track for about ten miles, cross a very 
wide river in a very leaky canoe, and finally tranship into a 
car for the last thirty miles. The forest track was bad at 
all times, but during the rains became so boggy and rutted 
that we, in the front seat, had to cling on like grim death, 
and the ‘ boys,’ who clustered like limpets at the back, often 
fell off as we went along amidst shrieks of laughter from the 
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lucky ones who had managed to keep their seats. Many 
times the lorry stuck altogether in the mud. Sometimes 
it had to be abandoned until the next day, but if we were 
lucky and carried sufficient boys, an hour or two of hard 
work would get us going again. 

The West Coast was once known as the ‘ White Man’s 
Grave,’ and although conditions have improved enormously 
in the towns, nature remains the same, and there are still 
many deaths amongst white men in the bush. It appeared 
to me that many of these deaths were avoidable and were 
due to unsuitable food and to neglecting the many health 
rules necessary in such a climate. A woman who has leisure 
can do quite a lot of good by careful ‘ housekeeping’ and 
‘ catering.’ 

When I first went out the miners were feeding almost 
entirely on tinned food, and they seldom saw fresh vegetables. 
Although a great many English vegetables will grow, they 
need far more care and attention than they do at home. 

It is true that black labour is plentiful and cheap, but 
unskilled natives require constant supervision, and, naturally, 
after a long day’s work in the gruelling heat, nobody has 
much time or energy left for gardening. 

We started a garden very soon after my arrival in the 
country, and, although it was often very disheartening, we 
did eventually manage to get quite a lot of vegetables to 
grow. For week after week it was a perpetual battle ; one 
pest after another destroyed the seeds, and those that did 
come up were attacked by rats and mice. The tropical sun 
and the rain then took their toll, while tornadoes had a 
habit of springing up suddenly and carrying our seed- 
boxes away. We managed to overcome these difficulties to 
some extent by putting the boxes on legs standing in tins 
of water, which prevented the white ants from eating the 
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boxes and the other pests from eating the seeds. Palm 
branches laid over the beds sheltered them from the sun 
and rain, with the result that about one seed in every ten 
shot up into a flourishing plant. But there were still tor- 
nadoes to be reckoned with, and against these there is no 
defence. 

The greatest drawback to the country is, of course, the 
climate. There are parts of the world that are hotter, but 
it is the dampness of the heat which makes one always feel 
so uncomfortable, as though one had slept all night in one’s 
clothes in a stuffy railway carriage. But in spite of these 
troubles, in spite of the mosquitoes which carry fever and 
disease, in spite of the poisonous snakes and scorpions that 
lurk in the undergrowth and the sluggish rivers in which 
to drink or bathe is to risk some horrible malady such as 
Guinea Worm or Bilharzia, the West African bush has its 
advantages. Life is completely free, and one’s house is 
literally one’s castle. There are no rates and few taxes, 
building expenses are very low, and last but not least, there 
is no servant problem. That heartbreaking chase from one 
Domestic Agency to the other is unknown. A cook whose 
highest culinary achievement is a ‘nice’ rice pudding is 
not a treasure to be clung to in deadly fear that no other 
can be got. Ifa servant is no good, you sack him, and the 
next day a dozen others are waiting at your door begging 
to be taken on. 

All the work of our house was performed with the most 
primitive materials. The floors were swept with bundles 
of palm leaves and the bungalow was usually dusted with 
a pair of old trousers belonging to my husband. Our 
kitchen consisted of a tin roof on four wooden posts, and the 
range was a curious contraption of clay and _petrol-tins. 
Nothing but wood was ever burnt, but the delicious omelets 
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and soufllés, curries and soups which our cook produced 
would have done justice to most English chefs. 

Most natives have a good idea of housework and they 
are generally very clean. Even the smallest boy will quickly 
learn to make beds and lay tables and fold napkins into 
shapes which would put Mrs. Beeton to shame. 

I heard many grumbles about the stupidity of the natives, 
but my own experience was that although their brains 
worked slowly they made much better servants than most 
white people. What they lacked in initiative they made up 
for in devotion and would carry out the smallest order 
whether I was there or not. They work for you because 
they like you and not because they must, and their loyalty 
and faithfulness is astonishing and sometimes finds amusing 
expression. 

I remember once going on trek with my husband and 
Jonah, our steward boy. We motored all day, and at night 
slept in our camp beds in rest houses. These rest houses are 
just empty huts belonging to the Government or to the local 
chief, in which travellers may spend the night. 

It is a custom of the country for the Chief to supply 
travellers with water and firewood. On this particular 
occasion these did not appear and Jonah went to discover 
why. When he returned we asked him what the Chief had 
said. 

‘He said,’ replied Jonah, ‘ that you no big master, you be 
small master, so he no send you wood.’ 

‘And what did you tell him 2’ asked my husband. 

‘I tell him you very big master—I tell him you the 
manager.” 

Although we were many miles from the mine the word 
manager seemed to work like magic and the Chief was very 
impressed and supplied us with every comfort. In fact, we 
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were treated royally for the rest of our stay and were visited 
with many apologies by the Chief’s clerk. 

The Chief, he explained, was unable to visit us in person 
as he had only been instated the previous day, the old Chief 
having been recently destooled—that is, deposed ; in short, 
he was suffering from a sick headache as a result of the recent 
celebrations. Later we heard the full story of the change of 
government. 

It appeared that the old Chief had been destooled for mis- 
appropriating stool funds, so the previous one had been 
reinstated. 

“And why was the first one destooled at all 2’ we asked. 

“For the same reason but a smaller amount,’ was the 
reply. 

In spite of the magnificent gold ornaments and gaudy 
umbrellas that these chiefs sport on festive occasions, they 
are often, in private life, more primitive than their 
villagers. 

In a small village up country the stool retinue arrived with 
presents for us of chickens, yams, eggs and bananas. 

The Chief was a fat and dirty old man with, wound 
around his body, a still more dirty cloth over which rolls of 
fat literally bulged; the Queen Mother, a skinny witch, 
limped up leaning on a huge stick, wearing bangles of pure 
gold up to her elbows, and huge earrings, then followed a 
naked child or two and finally a troop of boys bearing yams 
and bananas on their heads and swinging the chickens 
rather callously by the legs. We shook hands with the 
Chief and, through our interpreter, wished each other long 
lives and large families. When the palaver was over the 
old Chief eyed the remains of our breakfast with evident 

covetousness, and eventually, being unable to contain him- 
self any longer, he ordered one of the little boys to pick up 
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some bits of paper off the ground, and, collecting the scraps 
off our plates, he wrapped them up and took them away. 

Another Queen Mother came to visit us on the mine one 
day, bringing samples of rock from her land for us to assay 
for gold. When this had been done and the retinue was 
moving off with great dignity, the old lady surreptitiously 
doubled on her tracks and pointed, first to her mouth 
and then to a bottle of gin which she had seen in our 
bungalow. 

Gin is the ‘ open sesame’ in West Africa. It is drunk at 
all festivities ; all debates and palavers, meetings and part- 
ings are celebrated with gin. Often the graves of the chiefs 
are decorated with upturned gin bottles! We constantly 
received letters from our village Chief asking for a bottle of 
gin to celebrate the death of a brother, or for some other 
festive occasion. Unfortunately the term ‘brother’ is a 
rather elastic one in Africa, as it applied to almost any relation, 
so that these death festivities were practically continuous 
during my stay on the mine. 

For some time we thought it good policy to supply the 
Chief with gin when he asked for it, but when he took to 
demanding sheep and even oxen for sacrifice to propitiate 
the gods for imaginary outrages on the part of our ‘ boys,’ 
we refused point-blank. The Chief was in no way daunted. 
He sacrificed an ox in the village so that the gods would 
enable us to find gold in the mine. Some of the meat was 
brought to us to eat and with it we were very pleased, since 
meat, other than buck, was hard to get. The next day a 
deputation arrived asking that we should pay for the ox. 
We sent back word that we saw no reason to do this until 
the gods had seen fit to grant their request. 

Shortly afterwards tremendous values were found in a 
sample from the shaft. According to the rule another sample 
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from the same place was tested. Only the normal quantity 
of gold was found . . . we did not pay for the ox. 

On another occasion the ‘boys’ suddenly refused to 
descend a certain shaft. After many enquiries one of them 
told us that a two-headed woman had been seen down there 
by one of the hammer boys working on the night shift. 
Nothing would persuade them to go down until the Chief 
himself had sacrificed a sheep at the shaft head. 

Most of the natives from the towns give the impression 
of being extremely civilised. Nearly all of those that worked 
for us spoke English of a kind and a great many could read 
and write. In the town they cultivate a very sophisticated 
appearance, and walk about arrayed in all the magnificence 
of silk shirts, homburg hats, black striped trousers, and often 
enormous horn-rimmed spectacles. They love making use 
of all the amenities of civilisation that are within their reach, 
the chief being lawsuits, upon which they embark on the 
slightest provocation. They will always use a long word 
when they can bring one in, but at letter writing they really 
excel and even those that cannot write will go to the village 
clerk, who will produce a long and pompous epistle when- 
ever asked, however futile the subject. These letters were 
generally anonymous and often libellous. 

My husband once employed an excellent ‘boy’ on the 
mine of whom the other natives were very jealous. They 
tried every means in their power to make us get rid of him. 
Finally an anonymous letter arrived, saying that perhaps we 
were not aware that the boy, Kofi Atta, was taking the mud 
out of my husband’s footprints to make a love potion so 
that he should love him. Finding that this did not worry 
anybody, another letter followed, also unsigned, saying that 
Atta was putting powdered glass into our food so that we 
should die. This warning we also ignored, but we began 
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to feel a little uneasy when we noticed that all our food was 
somewhat gritty. The grit, luckily for us, was found to be 
sand, but it was obviously an effort on somebody’s part to 
make us get rid of Kofi Atta. The matter was handled 
firmly and all settled down. 

Beneath all the veneer of sophistication barbaric customs 
still survive amongst the natives. One of our neighbouring 
chiefs had a collection of drums covered with human skin, 
and I am told that after I left there was a little trouble in 
that quarter owing to the fact that he was caught making 
an addition to his collection. I believe that there is one of 
these drums in the War Museum in Edinburgh. 

Human sacrifices also are occasionally indulged in, and 
after the death of a Chief or Elder, boys who are strangers 
to the place are very unwilling to leave the safety of the 
compound, 

So much for civilisation ; it has not penetrated very deep 
as yet and perhaps, for some reasons, this is a good thing. 

Education does not seem to bring out the best points in 
an African native. They are like children in the simplicity 
of their minds and if handled like children they are easy to 
manage. In spite of their efforts to emulate us they still 
consider a white man or woman their superior and are only 
too willing to learn from them and to respect them. 

Perhaps their most attractive quality is their enormous 
sense of humour. They always seem to manage to see the 
funny side of a situation. The terrible forest tracks over 
which the lorry had to travel might have been in a fun fair 
especially constructed for their amusement. I shall never 
forget our lorry-driver’s laughter when, during the floods, 
the lorry almost disappeared in about four feet of mud and 
water. The fact that it was his business and that of his 
mates to dig it out seemed to worry him not at all. I 
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remember the shouts of mirth when Coco, one of the 
mechanics, dressed in spotless white ducks for a visit to the 
town, slipped backwards and got up plastered with mud 
from head to foot. The loudest laughter of all came from 
Coco himself. 

It is this spirit that oils the wheels of life in West Africa 
and helps one to forget that it can still justify its name ‘ The 
White Man’s Grave.’ 

A great many of the white men treat their native work- 
men in what appears to be a very familiar way, but fami- 
liarity with a native does not seem to ‘breed contempt’ 
nor prevent them from taking a rebuke, even if administered 
with a stick. They never seem to bear a grudge as long as 
they are treated fairly, and even when we gave some of our 
boys notice for misbehaviour they would crop up again 
in the most unexpected places with a radiant smile as 
though they had left our employment under the happiest 
circumstances. 

We had two boys whom we sacked at the same time. 
One was a chauffeur, Kwaku, who, we discovered, was using 
our car during our absence for driving his girl friends around 
the town in which we were staying at the time. The other, 
Thomas, was a steward boy who developed an incurable 
jealousy of the cook, which led to endless complications. 
Both left under a cloud, to put it mildly, and we certainly 
had no wish nor expectation of ever seeing them again. 

Some months later we were in Accra, a town many hun- 
dreds of miles from the mine. We were doing some shop- 
ping in one of the larger shops of which Accra is very proud. 
There was a crowd of sedate customers of both colours 
strolling from counter to counter and talking in subdued 
undertones. Suddenly the peace was disturbed by a loud 
shout of joy and an immaculate African, clad in a spotless 
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white suit, a felt hat and bow tie, rushed to greet us. After 
the thread-bare khaki shorts which he usually wore for work 
when with us it took us a minute or two to recognise 
Thomas. With a beaming smile he wrung our hands. He 
was well employed, so the gesture had no ulterior motive. 
On leaving the shop we found Kwaku sitting in the car at 
the wheel, guarding it from the onslaughts of some little 
boys. He greeted us also with the greatest enthusiasm and 
insisted on driving us from shop to shop and taking charge 
of the car whilst we were inside. I never understood how 
they found us, as Accra is a big town with a fairly large 
population and our visit was entirely unpremeditated. 

Another example of the feelings of the African servant 
for his master is shown by a rather amusing letter from a boy 
to his master whilst on leave in England. In this case, how- 
ever, the affection is not entirely untainted with worldly 
wisdom. 
‘Dear Master,’ it says, 

‘Please come back soon... . I wish I were a bird so 


that I could fly to you. 
“Your humble boy... 


‘P.S. Please send me a wrist-watch.’ 


But to ‘sum up’ as they say in legal circles, West Africa 
isa grim country in spite of having a humorous side. Death 
stalks through its forests and lies hidden in its swamps and 
rivers; but death which somehow holds less fear, whilst 
life holds less complications. A life out of doors, without 
conventions or affectations, amongst simple people who 
have not forgotten how to laugh. Where servants mourn 
you when you go away and run to meet you with genuine 
joy when you return home. A country, beautiful, with 
luxuriant growth, with giant trees and a tangle of under- 
growth, with ropes of creepers which festoon above your 
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paths. The emerald green of the leaves and the red earth 
reminds one of some brilliant operatic world, but it is 
ahard world. No subtlety of colour or tenderness of growth 
fill the eye with promise, as do the soft beauties of an English 
spring. It is like a painted world against a painted sky, too 
crude for wonder, too unchanging for expectation; and 
when the glories of sunset come upon you, when for one 
short hour the sun is setting in radiant gold behind the trees, 
when the trees themselves, like huge black ogres, stretch 
their branches against the darkening sky, there is none of the 
magic of an English sunset ; but, like watching some magni- 
ficent transformation scene in a theatre, one stands astonished 
and awaiting the final curtain—the blackness of an African 
night. 


REQUIESCAT IN PACE. 


Now sleep you soft, Beloved, 

But dreamless, through the years, 
For death should prove, Beloved, 
A last farewell to tears. 

And dreams wound more, Beloved, 
Than life, though life bring pain: 
So sleep you soft, Beloved— 

You shall not dream again. 
JANETTA REYNOLDS. 
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MR. GILLESPIE. 
BY HAROLD FORRESTER. 


Att bookshops have queer customers. The strangest we 
have had in my time was a man whose name we never 
knew. He came about us for nearly five years, bought 
many books from us, spent long hours with us, talked with 
us, knew us by our names, but never gave us his own. Nor 
did we ever learn it. 

He came to us first after the War, and he was typically 
pre-War. I think, indeed, that if one had wished to discover 
a specimen of the finest type of late Victorian gentleman, he 
would have proved the ideal. He was of medium height ; 
his face was pale and wrinkled or lined by furrows ; he had 
white hair and grey mutton-chop whiskers ; his eyes were 
clear blue and his glance was piercing. He wore invariably 
a black lounge jacket and waistcoat, and he always carried 
an umbrella. In all things he was precise, in speech, in walk 
in manners. He knew exactly what he wanted, and he 
made sure that he got it. When he bought a book it had 
to be perfect, and he paid for none till he was sure that it 
was without flaw. His practice was to ask that some par- 
ticular book should be procured for him merely to see. 
When it came he would look it over well, and if he were 
satisfied that it seemed all right he would ask if he might 
take it away to examine it thoroughly. A few days later 
he would bring it back, pay for it, and take it away again. 
Sometimes, but not often, he had it packed securely for 
posting, but always he took it away himself. 
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As I said before, he never gave us his name and we never 
asked it. Perhaps, in these days of efficiency, our trustful- 
ness would not be commended, for we gave him expensive 
books without having his name and address or any reference, 
We were younger than he and he had an air which made it 
seem an impertinence to question his good faith. He, for 
his part, accepted the trust and did not once comment upon 
it. That we took as a compliment and one of the finest 
we have ever been paid. 

I shall not pretend that we were incurious about him. 
He was obviously a personage living incognito, but one 
could respect his wish to remain unknown yet try to find 
out something about him. My colleague and I—we were 
of an age—used to talk over his conversations at the end 
of the day, seeking some clue in a passing remark. He 
had known William Cory, but whether at Eton or later 
we could never be sure. He had known Gladstone and 
Disraeli, but again we could never tell whether as friends 
or political acquaintances. For Gladstone his admiration 
was tempered by distrust for his verbiage ; for Disraeli it 
was tempered by suspicion of his showmanship. He was 
a classical scholar—how greatly he appreciated the Loeb 
library !—and I remember how his hopes rose high when 
a report came that the lost books of Livy had been found. 
I recall, too, that he was not unduly depressed when the 
rumour proved false. There was a great deal of Balfourian 
doubt in his composition. 

One great enthusiasm he did have and that was for the 
publishing house of Murray. ‘The King of Publishers,’ he 
would often remark, and his face seemed to light up when 
he handled a Murray book. As for his pleasure when, having 
asked for some new book, he was told it was published by 
John Murray, it was a joy to see. 
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‘John Murray! Ah! Then I should like to see it. 
It should be good.’ 

Had he known one of the family :_ Here again we never 
knew. 

In time we pieced together a fragmentary biography. He 
had been at Eton and Cambridge, Trinity College we fan- 
cied, and in time he was given a Fellowship and spent the 
rest of his life there till the end of the War. Then he retired 
as the flood of a new generation began to sweep in. The 
War had aged him and he did not feel equal to coping with 
these youngsters. For some reason—we could never find 
an adequate—Edinburgh called him and he came North 
and stayed. : 

He had never married. His library and most of his 
possessions had been sold when he left Cambridge. A small 
flat in a quiet street was all that he required and there he 
settled down to spend his last days. A housekeeper looked 
to his modest needs and he did no entertaining since—again 
for no apparent reason—he had cut himself off from old 
friends. His life was regular. A short walk in the fore- 
noon before lunch, a rest, possibly a short sleep after, then 
another walk, generally with a purpose such as calling upon 
us, then home for dinner made up his day. The evening 
would be passed in reading—and so to bed. 

Thus we pictured him and his life, and we may have been 
wrong in every guess, because no piece of confirmation ever 
came our way. He remained a mystery always and I think 
he knew that we regarded him as a mystery, for once he 

jested with us on the subject. We knew that he lived in a 
street called Gillespie Crescent and we gave him the name 
‘Gillespie’ for purposes of reference. Once he was given 
a book that he had ordered and in it was a slip marked 
‘Mr. Gillespie.’ 
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‘But this is not for me,’ he said. 

My colleague explained that we had called him this for 
convenience, not knowing his name. 

‘But why Gillespie 2’ 

At this my colleague, in some confusion, explained that 
it was because I had seen him going to and fro in the neigh- 
bourhood of Gillespie Crescent. 

“Ah! Just as I might call him “ Mr. Barclay,” ’ he replied, 
with a twinkle in his eye. As this was the name of the 
street in which I lived we saw that the observation was not 
all one-sided. But he made no further advance. 

He continued to be a mystery man till the end, for a time 
came when we saw him no more. On his last visit he wore 
—the only occasion we had known him do so—an overcoat 
and a scarf protecting his throat. He seemed tired and 
there was no spring in his walk. He paid for a book, talked 
for a minute or two, bade us “ Good evening,’ and went out. 
We never saw him again. 

About a month later we had a call from his housekeeper. 
She had felt that she must tell us that our old friend had died 
three weeks before. He had passed out peacefully in his 
sleep. The funeral had been private and there were no 
relatives present, nor had she heard of any. He had left no 
will and a firm of lawyers was clearing up his affairs. For 
some reason—or for none—she did not mention his name 
and we did not ask. He had never told us and we were 
content not to know. 




















EPICS OF THE ALPS. 


BY C. F. MEADE. 


IL. 
AN EPISODE ON THE DRU. 


On the gigantic cliffs of the Little Dru, that superb aiguille 
dominating the lower reaches of the great glacier at Chamonix 
known as the Mer-de-glace, French, Swiss and Italian moun- 
taineers a few years ago fought a heroic battle against the 
forces of nature, and this epic struggle that lasted four days 
and three nights deserves to be recorded. 

The two Drus, when seen from the Montenvers, produce 
the impression of a monolith soaring miraculously into the 
sky to a single sharp point, but this apparent pyramid is in 
reality divided at a height of about 12,000 feet into two peaks 
known as the Great Dru and the Little Dru, 12,315 and 12,247 
feet respectively. An English climber who in 1883 made the 
second ascent of the Little Dru, wrote of it as follows : 


‘The race of mountaineers may greatly improve as time 
goes on, and laugh our puny efforts to scorn ; yet I believe 
the ascent of the upper portion of the western Aiguille de 
Dru will always rank high among the most difficult rock- 
climbs in the Alps.’ 


Certainly time has not falsified this prophecy. Neverthe- 
less, if the conditions of snow, rock and weather are favour- 
able, the ascent nowadays does not generally take more than 
six hours from the club-hut, and on the 12th of August in 
1928 the conditions happened to be such that the four young 
VoL. 156.—No. 933. 27 
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guideless Frenchmen who had come up to the hut that day 
had every prospect of getting up and down the mountain in 
good time. If Jean Choisy, Jean Charignon and Georges 
Clot were relatively rather inexperienced for such an exacting 
expedition, Pierre Daurenson, who joined them from Lyon 
at the last moment, was a guideless climber who was accus- 
tomed to lead on first-class peaks. By the irony of fate it 
was he that was destined to be the cause of the tragedy that 
eventually overtook them. 

The next day, Monday, the weather was doubtful, so that 
the young men only reconnoitred the route, and remained in 
the hut most of the day. On Tuesday their alarum woke 
them at half-past one in the morning, but as the weather was 
still doubtful they waited till it grew finer, and then set out 
at seven o'clock, a late hour for starting such an important 
undertaking. At first all went well, and they climbed fast on 
two ropes, Choisy leading Charignon, and Daurenson lead- 
ing Clot. For the first two or three hours the difficulties are 
not excessive, and the whole party reached the shoulder of the 
mountain without incident. From here the route follows 
alternately either side of the south-west ridge, over ‘ terrace 
after terrace of forbidding rock’ as an earlier climber has 
described it. There is a succession of what are called 
‘ chimneys,’ interrupted by vertical walls of rock, ‘ chimney ’ 
being the name given to cracks or narrow gullies which have 
to be climbed by inserting hand and foot, or sometimes the 
whole body. As time went on, the climbers zigzagged to 
and fro over precariously narrow ledges in order to get from 
one chimney to another. Signor Guido Rey has described 
his own reactions in scaling this tremendous precipice : 

“I began,’ he says, ‘to feel a tingling in my shoulders. 


The hardest part of the work fell to the upper muscles ; in 
such climbs as these it is not the legs that push the body up, 
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but the arms that pull it, and the knees act as props to keep 
the body away from the rock, while the feet become useless 
appendages, and swing in space.’ 

So complete a reversal of the normal procedure in climbing 
usually implies that the mountain which calls for such 
awkward manceuvres is getting the better of its assailant. 

After some three hours of this sort of gymnastics the four 
young men had almost reached the top of the mountain, and 
just as the second pair had surmounted what is known as the 
‘petit mur vertical,’ all the serious difficulties of the climb 
being disposed of, Daurenson, who was working his way up 
a crack, found that he was awkwardly placed, and attempted 
to alter the position of his hands. Suddenly he became 
exhausted, and, crying out ‘I’m letting go’ (‘Je lache’), 
slipped backwards. Clot, who was behind him, managed to 
check the impetus of the fall with the rope, so that Daurenson 
landed on a small platform after falling only four or five 
yards, but in doing so he received severe injuries to his back. 

The situation was now very serious, for although Dauren- 
son remained conscious he had lost the use of his limbs, and 
the party were in an utterly exposed position, close to the 
summit of the Dru, with their injured companion suffering 
such pain that evidently the three men that were available 
would not be able to move him very far. The accident had 
happened at midday, and by four o’clock they had only been 
able to lower him about a hundred and twenty feet. It was 
obvious that something drastic must be done, and it was 
decided that Choisy and Charignon should hasten down at 
their utmost speed in hopes of fetching a search-party from 
Montenvers or Chamonix to bring down Daurenson the very 
next day if possible. Clot, meanwhile, volunteered to stay 
with Daurenson to look after him. 

Even in midsummer a night in the open at 12,000 feet may 
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be a terrible or even fatal ordeal. Rey wrote of his own 


similar, but less dreadful experience : 


* By night a mountain’s mighty limbs are as still as if frozen 
to death, and its gigantic face stiffens into an immutable 
expression of mystery. . . . I instinctively clasped my arms 
to my breast that I might feel the warmth of my own body, 
and protect it from freezing in that embrace of stone.’ 


Fortunately the night was calm and relatively warm for 
such heights as this. The two who were to fetch help sped 
downwards at such a pace that by stumbling on through the 
night they reached the Montenvers at one o’clock on Wednes- 
day morning, and a few hours later had given the alarm in 
Chamonix. 

Meanwhile on the same day one of the leading guides in 
Chamonix, Camille Tournier, who had heard the news of the 
accident on his way to the club-hut, was organising the 
despatch of guides and climbers, with the result that a rescue- 
party of ten men reached the hut late on Wednesday night. 

The weather was now threatening. Earlier in the day, 
however, three men from Geneva, the brothers Albert and 
Charles Fiaroli, and their friend Joseph Paillard, with an 
Italian party, Giuseppi Gandi and Nigra, evidently all of them 
first-rate guideless climbers, had left the hut, and, regardless 
of weather, were gallantly racing up the mountain, carrying 
food and clothing as well as a spirit-cooker. They succeeded 
in reaching Clot and the injured man by three o’clock that 
afternoon. There were now ominous signs of an imminent 
storm, so the five men with the assistance of Clot made 
desperate attempts to get Daurenson down the mountain, 
but in vain. All they could do was to lower him to a less 
exposed position on a tiny shelf in the cliff, and to build what 
stones they could into an inadequate shelter behind which the 
two men might pass a second night in the open. Clot had 
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absolutely refused to leave his friend, and the two rescue- 
parties, before reluctantly turning to descend, handed over all 
their food and even their underclothes, an act of unselfish 
heroism which, alas, was to have fatal consequences. 

The night that followed was terrible, both for the two men 
crouching on their shelf, and for the five good Samaritans 
descending foodless and underclad. Beginning at a quarter 
to seven that evening, and lasting throughout the night, one 
of the worst storms that had been known for many years 
raged continuously, deluging the cliffs of the Dru with snow 
and hail. The wind was so violent that trees were uprooted 
even down at Chamonix. 

The next day, Thursday, at seven in the morning, 
Tournier’s party of guides, who had spent the night at the hut, 
found four inches of snow on the ground, and, looking up 
the Charpoua Glacier, caught sight of the Swiss rescue-party 
returning, in the act of descending on to the glacier, after their 
all-night descent of the rocks of the Little Dru. It was 
terribly evident that they were in a state of complete collapse 
from exposure and exhaustion. After them came the 
Italians, who, perhaps more wisely, had bivouacked higher up, 
where there seemed to be a little more shelter. As the guides 
who went to bring in the three Swiss were carrying Joseph 
Paillard down to the hut, he died in their arms. Only the 
two Italians were able to descend unaided. It was fortunate 
that an English doctor named Shelford, undeterred by the 
fact that he was not a mountaineer, had climbed up to the hut 
in the hope of being useful, for his treatment with camphor 
injections revived the Fiaroli brothers, and probably saved 
their lives. 

Meanwhile, during Thursday morning, up at the ghastly 
bivouac, Daurenson appeared to be dying, and Clot, as he 
subsequently admitted, had begun to despair. Suddenly a 
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break came in the clouds, and, before it closed again, he saw, 
infinitely far below, and yet distinctly enough to be con- 
vincing, dots like men approaching across the Charpoua 
Glacier. What he saw was his indefatigable friend, Choisy, 
returning up the mountain with another climber, Stoffer, 
who had volunteered to help. These two men had come up 
to the hut with Charignon, and then, although it was already 
noon, and although the snow everywhere covering the rocks 
had decided the guides congregated in the hut to postpone 
all attempts at rescue till next day, this gallant pair, Choisy 
and Stoffer, started together undismayed. In only six hours’ 
climbing, in spite of the appalling conditions, they reached 
Clot at his bivouac, and found that the unfortunate Dauren- 
son had died at one o'clock that afternoon. They had 
reached the bivouac too late for the three men to do more 
than abandon the narrow rock-shelf where the body of 
Daurenson was lying, and then establish themselves a little 
lower down the precipice in a slightly more sheltered situa- 
tion for passing another night in the open. This was the 
devoted Clot’s third night on the mountain. 

Dawn broke clear on Friday. There were by now no less 
than eighteen persons assembled in the hut, and a general 
assault upon the Dru had been planned for this day. At this 
juncture, however, there burst upon the scene with the 

violence of a hurricane the romantic figure of Armand 
Charlet, the leading spirit of the élite of the Chamonix guides. 
Up at the bivouac early on Friday morning, Stoffer, peering 
anxiously down from the eyrie where he and his two 
companions had passed a miserable night, perceived to his 
astonishment a solitary human figure bounding up the rocks 
of the Dru, and approaching at a prodigious speed. This 
was Armand Charlet, who having been absent on an expedi- 
‘tion, had arrived at the hut late on the preceding evening, 
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| and was now hastening to the rescue alone, without waiting 


on- | for the main body of the guides who were following him as 


sua 




















fast as they could. In the astonishingly short time of two 
hours and forty minutes he had reached the three men at the 
bivouac, and was afterwards joined by the other guides, all 
of them exhausted by their efforts to overtake him. 

Charlet, however, was determined that his party should not 
only rescue the living, but should fetch down the body of 
Daurenson. It was probably now his haste that proved his 
undoing. In hurriedly traversing a narrow ledge with ice 
on it, he slipped and fell through the air, fortunately on to a 
small patch of snow, about ten yards below. With brilliant 
presence of mind the guide, Georges Cachat, was able to 
hold him with the rope, and save him from destruction, 
incidentally saving the lives of all the other men on the same 
rope. Charlet was seriously injured in the head. His 
wounds had to be bound up, and presently he recovered con- 
sciousness. He was then roped between two guides, while 
another pair took charge of Cachat, whose hand had been 
damaged by the pressure of the rope when he had so success- 
fully checked Charlet’s fall. The whole party of guides, 
under the capable leadership of Tournier, then began the 
descent. At the shoulder, an intrepid lady doctor, Madame 
Manoury, who had come up there in order to help, gave 
first aid to Charlet, and found that he was suffering from a 
fractured skull. 

As the descent proceeded, Charlet realised that his strength 
was not likely to last, and he repeatedly urged the men to 
greater speed. The heroic Clot and his two brave rescuers, 
who were descending steadily, were caught up and passed. 
Continually Charlet pleaded for speed and still more speed. 
The pace, indeed, became so great that some climbers on a 
neighbouring peak, in ignorance of all that had been happen- 
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ing, were startled and amazed at the spectacle of a crowd of 
men apparently diving in headlong flight down the forbidding 
crags of the Little Dru. 

Charlet’s presentiment was justified, for, on reaching the 
glacier, he collapsed, and again became unconscious, so that 
for the remainder of the terrible journey down the steep 
mountain-side, and across the Mer-de-glace to the 
Montenvers, he had to be carried by his devoted colleagues. 

Clot, who had lived through three nights of exposure, 
reached the hut safely with his two courageous companions 
soon after midday, and arrived at the Montenvers before 
seven o'clock that night. The next day a party of guides 
who went up to bring down Daurenson’s body considered 
the conditions to be so unfavourable that they made their way 
to the bivouac-place by passing over the summit of the Great 
Dru, so as to deal with the difficulties of the Little Dru more 
easily by encountering them only during the descent. 

Finally, it is remarkable that during the course of this 
disaster on the Little Dru no less than fifty-one persons took 
part in the operations that were necessitated by the accident 
to one climber. The gallantry and unselfishness of so many 
of the participants in the rescue work is specially striking. 
Paillard had sacrificed his life in a manner that is beyond all 
praise. Fortunately Clot and Choisy, as well as the gallant 
Italian and Swiss parties, were soon none the worse for their 
magnificent efforts. That dashing guide, Charlet, not only 
made a complete recovery from his injuries, but subsequently 
made an equally perfect recovery from further severe injuries 
which he sustained in another accident later. 

It is sad to learn that the heroic Choisy and Clot were 
involved in the following year in a fatality during a very 
difficult climb on the Meije, the famous rock-peak in 
Dauphiny. They were attempting to reach the highest 
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summit from the north by ascending a precipitous ice-gully, 
when Clot slipped, and pulled his leader into a fall. Both 
men. were hurled down the gully till Choisy, by being flung 
into a crevasse, automatically prevented his companion from 
falling farther. Choisy was killed on the spot, and Clot was 
seriously hurt. It was characteristic of Clot’s intrepidity that 
in spite of his injuries he insisted on accompanying the search- 
party that brought down the body of his friend. 


‘AS A FLOWER OF THE FIELD’ 


Each wayside flower recalls her little face, 

Its innocence, its simple friendliness. 

The wind-swayed hairbell has her fairy grace, 
The violet her half-shy gentleness, 

The speedwell lifis her deep blue lovely gaze. 


But never any more shall those bright eyes 
Grow brighter at the magic of the spring 
Unless—perhaps—in some far Paradise 

They greet the morning, watch the blossoming 
Of fadeless flowers ; unfolding mysteries. 


She was so pretty and so innocent 

—A little flower, for her brief lovely day— 

One likes to think that her small footsteps went 

Up the bright stairs of sunrise, ray by ray, 

To other fields sweet with the hawthorn’s scent. 

C. M. MALLET. 
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I COMMENTED in July upon the care with which the Govern- 
ment had refrained from giving a lead of any kind to Parlia- 
ment in the discussion on the project for altering materially 
one of the loveliest parts of Dartmoor—a project happily 
defeated—but that care has been as nothing compared with 
the care with which it refrained from giving the least indica- 
tion of its view on the most important legislation affecting 
the population of this country which has been passed into 
law for many a session. Everybody can, of course, under- 
stand that it is impossible for a Government, as a Government 
composed of units coalescing for political purposes, to express 
any corporate view on so controversial a subject as the 
amendment of the divorce laws of this country, but the 
Government’s abstinence from leadership went far beyond 
that: members of it indeed voted in one or other of the 
division lobbies, the law officers gave technical assistance to 
the Committee of the House of Commons, and the necessary 
time was rather grudgingly conceded to enable the Bill to 
become law, but no member of the Government, from first 
to last, dared to express in debate his personal opinion as 
to the desirability or undesirability of these profoundly 
important changes. As Members of Parliament were heard 
to remark, any observing foreigner would have been 
impelled to the conclusion from the difference of treatment 
accorded to the respective Bills that pigs were of much 
greater concern than human beings. 
~ + * 


The same observing foreigner would have been puzzled 
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by two other facets of this question. First, that the Bill, 
though not introduced in his name, was primarily (and 
justly) regarded as the offspring of one who has not merely 
come to widespread and well-deserved popularity as a 
humourist but represents the constituency that is ordinarily 
thought to be the least favourable to change, particularly 
change involving religious views and principles, of any in 
this country. Secondly, that the episcopal bench, to judge 
—though to judge erroneously—from the speeches, votes, 
and absences of its occupants—was little interested in, and 
less concerned with, what in fact has fundamentally modified 
the relations between Church and State. At no time 
throughout the five days of discussion in the House of Lords 
were there more than six occupants, and often there was 
only one, the uncompromising opponent of the measure, 
the Bishop of St. Albans. 
+ © * 

Of that well-loved figure a story is told, also in connexion 
with divorce : when a few years ago he visited the United 
States he went to address a great ecclesiastical gathering held 
in the shadow of the noted eminence, Pike’s Peak, and he 
chose with characteristic courage divorce as his subject. As 
he descended from the train a huge placard met his eye, 
“See Pike’s Peak and hear Mike speak !’ 

* - - 

The judgment of Solomon has received continuous 
applause : applied to the land of Solomon, it has not been 
so unanimously acclaimed. 

* + * 

It is time to turn from public affairs: before cricket 
finally gives way to football let us answer Mr. Bernard 
Darwin’s query, ‘ Has in fact a real hat ever been given to the 
performer of the hat-trick?” Yes, once at least, within my 
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own knowledge. Some twenty years ago at a match played 
in the grounds of Glamis Castle, the Queen’s father, Lord 
Strathmore, captaining the Castle team, was persuaded to 
put himself on to bowl. Such success greeted his slow leg. 
breaks that he speedily performed the historic trick and 
would have done more but for the ineradicable belief held 
by the visitors’ umpire that ‘on the line was in.’ The 
Castle team decided to honour the occasion by presenting a 
Panama hat to their captain and host ; several were sent up 


to Glamis on approval and in due course laid out for inspec- | ! 


tion and trial. All reference to price being omitted in the 
hastily despatched order, there was one hat of markedly 
superior quality among the selection. Oddly enough it was 
found by Lord Strathmore to be the only one to fit his head. 
Smiling sheepishly at one another, the guests crowned their 
captain, and then, apart, honourably ‘ divvied up.’ I hope 
the hat is still preserved at Glamis. 
+ . + 


The ugliest month in the year has just ended: it isa 
perverse fate that gives it to so many as the one month in 
which they can see the countryside. 

+ x + 


Death takes its toll of writers, as of others, without dis- 
crimination. It was fortunate that Mary Butts, who died 
suddenly in the spring in her early forties, had at any rate 
just completed the story of her childhood at Salterns, the 
old country house by Poole Harbour, known to all collectors 
of Blake’s pictures, which has now been published under the 
title of The Crystal Cabinet (Methuen, 10s. 6d. n.). Mary 
Butts, as readers of her historical creations will remember, 
had no ordinary mind, nor was her childhood ordinary : 
this is a strange book, leading the reader on with continual 
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attraction both through the adventures of the writer’s 
material life and through the more unusual adventures of 
her mind. She had done notable work ; had she lived, she 
might have done work that was truly distinguished. Her 
life, like this book, is an unfinished record, and it has its 
regrets and its appeal accordingly. 


* * * 


A second writer who has died, and even more prematurely, 
is Ernest Lewis, who was only 29 when his pen was laid 
aide. There will be many who will long recall with pleasure 
his first two books showing an intimate knowledge and love 
of dogs ; his last now lies before us, the story of The Hill 
Fox (Constable, 7s. 6d. n.). It has the defect which was 
noticeable in Beth: A Sheep Dog—that of irrelevancy : the 
author was too deeply interested in naturalist’s lore to be 
desirous of keeping strictly to the biography of any one 
animal, and accordingly this, like the other, often breaks off 
to follow some topic which has no bearing on the main one. 
That is slightly annoying to any who read for the story alone, 
but it will be readily pardoned by those who have at all the 
same mind as the author’s: here episodes of bird-life are 
interjected into the story of the fox, but then they are good 
episodes told with authority and affection ; and the story 
returns in due course and grows more directly biographical 
and in consequence more dramatic as it proceeds. It is for 
comment that Ernest Lewis found it as essential as John 
Masefield in his Reynard the Fox to end his story away from 
the jaws of the hounds: hunter as he was, his hero could 
not be given over to violent death at the last—and the book 
will be a great joy not only to hunters but still more to 
those who would always wish the hunted to escape. And 
now ‘the hunter is home from the hill’: and the never 
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numerous band of really good nature-writers is on that 
account much the poorer. 
. . . 

My quotation was written currente calamo : it was not until 
I had set it down that I realised it led me automatically to 
another book. About R. L. S. there is a still-continuing 
controversy : to some he is even after these many years as 
a loved elder brother, a man of mystery and charm, to 
others he represents in excess the burner of the midnight 
oil, the over-conscious artist who can never let his pen flow 
easily, even in the height of his argument or adventure, but 
must ceaselessly be making obvious search for the polished 
phrase or the eclectic word. Miss Doris N. Dalglish, in her 
study Presbyterian Pirate (Oxford University Press, 8s. 6d. n.), 
will no doubt interest the holders of both opinions, though 
it is little likely that either will agree with all of her con- 
clusions. She calls the Life by Sir Graham Balfour ‘a 
prolonged wallow in eulogy,’ but she announces not as 
statements of her opinion but as statements of fact that 
Stevenson is really a greater novelist than Scott and a greater 
poet than Burns ; the first on the strength of the unfinished 
Weir of Hermiston and the second in spite of Stevenson’s own 
disclaimer : fantastic as such statements seem and doubtful 
of immortality as his work to-day is felt to be, Stevenson’s 
character and gifts and achievements were undeniably such 
as to make him a great figure, and not to men and women 
of Scotland alone ; and this is a book that will repay study 
and is deserving of thought, not least for its author’s scorn of 
the novels by which Stevenson is chiefly now remembered— 
though admittedly written ‘ with an eye to the true Steven- 
sonian ’—a book, that is, of contradictions even as was its 


subject. ; 


* * * 
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As I rather flippantly remarked in his presence a while ago 
in the course of an after-dinner speech—and if one cannot 
then be flippant the world is grave indeed—‘ every day we 
become horder and horder’: and yet the remark was no 
mere flippancy ; there are few subjects of importance in our 
social life to the elucidation of which Lord Horder has not 
at one time or another made contributions of acumen and 
authority. He has now collected together under the title 
Health and a Day (Dent, 7s. 6d. n.) twelve of his public 
addresses, ranging from the general consideration of ‘ The 
Strain of Modern Civilisation’ to special examination of 
‘Direct Action in Medicine.’ Ten have been delivered to 
learned and professional bodies, three in the United States, 
and the remaining two are reprints of speeches in the House 
of Lords, the first Lord Horder’s maiden speech on ‘ The 
Nation’s Physique,’ the second on ‘Euthanasia.’ Lord 
Horder has a way of interpreting his profession to the 
layman and of dealing with medical matters in their broad 
aspect which will make many glad to have these addresses 
in a permanent and compact form. Now that Lord Moyni- 
han has gone from us, he remains with Lord Dawson of 
Penn the public representative of medicine, and worthily 
he upholds his part. 

+ . * 

And, finally, to anyone who would like to enjoy a hearty 
laugh on holiday, I can cordially commend Oriental Spotlight 
(Murray, $s. n.), the work of two impudent people who call 
themselves Rameses and Roly: Rameses writes, Roly 
draws, and the wit of both has so annoyed the Egyptians 
that the book is now banned by the Egyptian Government, 
the members of which do not consider themselves or their 
fellows fit subjects for jest. Rameses and Roly do, and 
give a rich variety of reasons. 


G. 
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THE ‘CORNHILL’ COMPETITION. 
Douste Acrostic No. 167. 


Prizes of books to the value of £1, from John Murray’s catalogue, ‘ 
offered to the two solvers whose letters are first opened. Answer 
containing the coupon from page iv, must be addressed to the Acrost 
Editor, 50 Albemarle Street, W.1, and must reach the Editor by 25th 
September. 
“As year by year the labourer 
His wonted , or lops the glades ; 
And year by year our memory fades 
From all the circle of the hills.’ 


. ‘Match’d with thine would be all 
But an empty vaunt— ' 
A wherein we feel there is some hidden want,’ 


. ‘ They reckon who leave me out; 
When they fly, I am the wings ; 
I am the doubter and the doubt,’ 


. “Yes: in the sea of enisled, 
With echoing straits between us thrown.’ 


4. ‘And pain has exhausted every -- 
The lover of the Lord shall trust in Him.’ 


. ‘Where my Julia’s lips do : 
There’s the land, or cherry-isle,’ 


Answer to Acrostic 165, July number : ‘ Spring wakens too ; and my) 
regret Becomes an April violet’ (Tennyson : “In Memoriam’). 1. Sun 
floweR (Tennyson : ‘In Memoriam’). 2. PraisE (Browning : ‘ Home? 
Thoughts from the Sea’). 3. RisinG (Tennyson: ‘ Maud’). 4.) 
(W)InteR (Shakespeare : ‘ As You Like It’). 5. NamE (Keats : “ Song’ 
of the Indian Maiden’). 6. GluT (Keats: ‘Ode on Melancholy ’). 7 

The first correct answers opened were sent by Miss J. N. McNeill, 
Charlotte Street, Ballymoney, Co. Antrim, and G. S. Madan, Garrick} 
Club, W.C.2, who are invited to choose books, as mentioned above. 
N.B.—Sources need not be given. 
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